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An Announcement 
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questions from a progressive point of view ; to act as a clearing-house 
of ideas and a medium of constructive thought. It is not tied to any 
party and publishes contributions from persons of various political 
affiliations. It is a journal of opinion, not of propaganda. But it has 
been planned by a group of writers who hold certain general political 
ideas in common and it is not a mere collection of unrelated articles. 


The Political Quarterly hopes to appeal to that large and growing 
number of persons who are not committed to any programme, and who 
want, not ready-made opinions, but the material from which they may 
form their own opinions. Such words as Conservatism, Socialism and 
Liberalism, as they are commonly used to-day, mean nothing very clear. 
The old formulas do not solve, or indeed, even apply to such problems 
as those presented by the plight of the coal mines or the long-continued 
and widespread unemployment. 


The Political Quarterly should be valuable to the active politician, to 
the administrator, to the expert, to the teacher, and ‘to other leaders of 
thought in every country. 
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LOWES DICKINSON AND 


GRAHAM WALLAS 
By Harorp J. Lasxr 


I. 


HERE are some men whose work bestows on one 

a sense of personal friendship long before an 

actual intimacy confers upon it the warmth of 

direct emotion. I am one of I know not how many 
people to whom a window was opened into the world because 
a wise schoolmaster gave me a “ Modern Symposium ” to read 
when I was a sixth-form boy. Thence forward, I cannot 
count the number of unpayable obligations I owed to him. 
Lowes Dickinson seems to me to have embodied, as no 
other man in the England I have known, Matthew Arnold’s 
ideal of sweetness and light. He was not, in the German 
sense, a gelehbrte. He had read, I think, profoundly rather 
than widely. I doubt whether there is one book of his by 
which, in the field of his teaching, he is likely to be per- 
manently significant. 

But if ever I have met wisdom incarnate, Lowes Dickinson 
was its embodiment. There is not a book of his that does not 
suggest vistas; nor one that does not make the claim of 
reason seem more worthy of reverence. He wrote nothing 
that did not possess beauty of form, delicacy of insight, the 
call of a supremely generous nature to the life upon the 
heights. I do not envy the man who can rise from the reading 
of the least of them unmoved and unrefreshed. They have 
always an ultimate clarity, a sense of values in the presence of 
which I, at least, find the key to certain ultimate principles, a 
power of proportion which only a great artist could have 
attained. No doubt, as the material accumulates, there will 
be more final books than his on the origins of the war ; 
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there will be none which seizes more justly the evil spirit 
from which it was born. There will be more learned works 
on our parliamentary evolution in the nineteenth century ; 
his, as I think, deserves a place by Bagehot’s for its patient 
insight into what our institutions were making. And if, a 
hundred years from now, the historian of the contemporary 
English mind desires most securely to know why war seemed 
a wholly evil thing to the kind of man who cared passionately 
for the sovereign virtues of freedom and truth and beauty, | 
do not see how he could do better than go to Dickinson’s 
pages for his instruction. 

He wrote always with wisdom and beauty; he wrote 
always the kind of book that liberates wisdom and beauty in 
others. But he was an infinitely greater man than anything 
he wrote. I have been often tempted to doubt whether 
anyone who did not know him can quite understand how the 
great teacher is inevitably the great friend. It was not for 
any special doctrine he taught. It was not, either, for the 
manner of his teaching; as a lecturer, for instance, Dickinson 
was very rarely impressive, and I think he found the task 
abhorrent. His greatness consisted in his own complete 
and unconscious embodiment of purposes you could not fail 
to recognise as noble. To discuss a question with him was a 
revelation of what truth meant to a completely honest mind. 
To ask him for counsel in some difficulty was to catch a 
glimpse of what the friendship of Socrates meant to his 
intimates. Sensitive, patient, gentle, quick to see the heart 
of the issue, he made you feel that when he was on your side 
right was there also. 

His instinct was always for privacy ; he was, I suspect, 
totally devoid of the impulse that drives a man to public 
action. But, in the years since 1914, he had played no 
inconsiderable part in the formation of what is most generous 
and creative in the public opinion of our time. The source cf 
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all this was, I believe, typical of him: an urgent and un- 
escapable sense that the claim of what he saw as duty might 
not be denied. Few men have felt so deeply the causes for 
which he fought; few men have ever seen so immediately 
the causes for which fighting is worth while. Almost all his 
later books are, in a sense, public acts: they proclaim truths 
he had come to see so stated that men might recognise in 
them the rational basis of policy. And I know that no one 
who worked with him in any cause but felt honoured and 
inspired by the mere fact of his presence there. He seemed 
to bring the very essence of goodness itself to any committee 
on which he served. And not the least remarkable feature of 
this aspect of his work was the complete absence of bitterness 
from his outlook. He could be earnest, and determined ; 
he had the saeva indignatio of the man moved by great passions 
in a full sense. But I never heard from him in some twelve 
years of fairly constant association one word he might have 
wished to recall. 

Lowes Dickinson was a socialist, a free thinker, an 
internationalist ; and one expected, from his nature and its 
environment, that he would have been, in their profounder 
sense, an aristocratic conservative. What was the source of 
his outlook? Above all, I think, an intense respect for 
individual personality. He could not bear the infliction of 
unnecessary pain. He found it intolerable that there should 
exist limitations upon the free spirit of man which hampered 
its chance of issuing into the dignified beauty of which it was 
capable. The basis of his outlook, in brief, was an ethical 
sensitiveness which, placed at the service of a reason he did 
not know how to betray, made of one built for the life of a 
cloistered scholar, a convinced and urgent soldier in the 
liberation war of humanity ; and that service was the nobler 
because it was a deliberate intellectual effort of will that 
forced him to take up arms. 
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II. 

Graham Wallas was, I think, the supreme teacher of social 
philosophy in the last forty years. Other men have left a 
systematic edifice more likely to have enduring influence— 
Leonard Hobhouse, Alfred Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. Webb. 
But Wallas had two gifts of unique quality. He was a 
magnificent lecturer who, at his best, was one of the most 
inspiring academic forces of our time. The innumerable 
students, both in England and America, who went to hear 
him were different people because they had passed through 
his lecture-room. And, even more remarkably, he was a very 
great director of research. I doubt whether anyone I have 
ever known had quite his faculty for making the young 
graduate feel the moral urgency and intellectual fascination 
of digging through the raw material to the principle which 
emerges. Always full of suggestion, endlessly patient, quick, 
alert, vivid, he conveyed, as few men conveyed, the sense of 
the delight of the chase, the immense social importance of 
the quarry killed. All over the world there are distinguished 
students of the social sciences upon whose books the vivid 
impact of his own eager personality has been permanently 
imprinted. 

His own work was of high quality. The Francis Place 
may be said, with Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s History of Trade 
Unionism, to have begun the serious study of English social 
evolution in the nineteenth century. The change it effected 
in the historian’s outlook can be seen by anyone who examines 
the classic work of Sir Leslie Stephen, Mr. and Mts. 
Hammond, Professor Elie Halévy. Not less notable was the 
Human Nature in Politics which wrought little less than a 
revolution in the habits of political analysis. Its great 
achievement was to compel attention to what actually happens 
in the operation of institutions. Wallas had an ample 
experience of practical affairs, and he showed a brilliant 
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power to bring its results into the service of doctrine. I am 
inclined to argue that no English thinker since Hobbes had 
seen more clearly the importance of the psychological 
foundations of politics; and since that book, few treatises on 
this theme have been usefully written that have not been 
coloured by its conclusions. 

Wallas, perhaps, was unsuccessful in bringing his thought 
into orderly and systematic form. One felt always with him 
that the very width of the material he commanded made him 
avoid the necessity of dogmatism. He was, too, a very slow 
worker, whose passion for revision made him refuse ever to 
publish until he was satisfied that he had done his utmost 
for perfection. His books remain, therefore, rather an 
invaluable series of suggestions which colour the thoughts of 
every reader than a body of definite principles about which 
the argument of a period concentrates; they are essays 
towards a philosophy rather than a philosophy itself. But 
there have not been half-a-dozen political thinkers in England 
since John Stuart Mill who have given a more creative 
impulse to the movement of ideas. 

Like Lowes Dickinson, Wallas was a socialist, free- 
thinker, internationalist. With him, I think, the root con- 
viction was a passion for equality. He hated privilege with 
something of the fine indignation of his own hero, Bentham. 
He disliked aristocracy and the monarchy because they stood 
in the path of equality. He disliked the churches because they 
biased the mind of man against the claims of reason and so 
gave to ideas an unequal status. He was an internationalist 
because war gave men power to be the oppressors of man. 
And because, in his special way, he had the temperament of a 
fighter, he brought to these principles service of high 
quality. He was tireless in their promotion. Popular 
education, law reform, Italian freedom, the insistence on the 
obligation of the universities to add to the fulness of national 
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life, the removal of all barriers in the way of free expression— 
on these great themes I can bear testimony to the abounding 
energy he brought to their aid, his devotion to them, his zest 
in their victories. 

He was a happy person. His enthusiasms were his life, 
and he saw the full significance of what they might achieve. 
He had made the service of intelligence a faith, and he never 
doubted its adequacy or its ultimate triumph. He had a 
genius for making friends, and few people have ever been 
able to build contacts so various or so significant. At the 
London School of Economics, which he helped to found, 
and where he was one of the four teachers to whom its 
reputation was first due, he had long been a loved, almost a 
legendary, figure. He could work with every type of mind 
and with every condition of man. He retained the eagerness 
of youth, and he never stopped learning. He gave all his 
inexhaustible energy to the work of the day, and he loved it 
for its own sake. No friend of Wallas’ will feel that life is 
quite the same in value without the stimulus of his genius 
for fellowship in intellectual adventure. 

The scholar’s life stands apart from the values of the 
market place. Neither his acts nor his teaching reveal their 
significance with the immediate pungency characteristic of 
what is done by the man of affairs. But more surely, I think, 
than the acts and teaching of other men, they wind themselves 
into the mind and temper of their generation to bring forth, 
in the end, a richer fruit. No one would claim for either 
Lowes Dickinson or Wallas that kind of ultimate significance 
which belongs to the thinker of the first rank. Yet I think 
most people who know their work would say that our 
thoughts are different because of what they thought, our 
temper more creative because of the fashion in which they 
did their thinking. And all who knew them will cling to 
precious memories which they will esteem as part of life’s 


unalterable good. 
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THE CONFERENCES OF THIS YEAR 
Geneva — Lausanne — Ottawa — London 
By Str Arruur SALTER 


. ARLIER world depressions have for the most part 
been cured rather by the operation of natural forces 
than by concerted and deliberate remedial measures. 
, That is, the normal working of competition in an 
individualistic system has corrected the maladjustments in 
ptice levels, in supply and demand, etc., from which the 
depression arose. These natural forces are operating in the 
present depression and may again do more than deliberate 
and collective measures to restore equilibrium. But they 
work more slowly, less effectively and more expensively than 
in the past ; and, if they are unaided, the whole system might 
first collapse. Collective policy, both national and interna- 
tional, is of more vital importance than ever before ; and the 
fate of the world now depends very largely upon the action 
which the governments are attempting, separately or in 
conjunction. 

It must be regretfully recognized that, both{before the 
crisis and during it, the national measures taken throughout 
the world have, on the whole, done more harm than good. 
For the most part, these measures consist essentially of 
attempts to seize a larger fraction of the total world trade by 
methods which not only do not increase the total but diminish 
it. This is true generally of tariffs, prohibitions, quotas, 
exchange restrictions, etc., and the whole category of similar 
action. There are, however, two important exceptions at the 
present moment. Our great conversion operation, with its 
effect not only of reducing the budget burden but, even 
more important, of giving a lead to the general reduction of 
long-term interest, is of benefit not only to us but to the 
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world. So too the bold American monetary policy of con- 
trolled reflation is equally to the general advantage. The 
chief need of the moment is that national efforts should, like 
these two, be such as to make each nation a better unit ina 
world system and not directed to the competitive snatching 
of advantages from others. 

This will be impossible, and both national and individual 
efforts will be frustrated unless the world as a whole can deal 
with what are essentially world problems. Commercial 
policy, the world’s monetary system, inter-governmental 
obligations, the system under which capital flows from one 
country to another, constitute the framework within which 
enterprise must function. Where the framework is defective 
it must be repaired, as it can only be, by international action. 
And for such action Conference, though a cumbrous method, 
is the only one practicable since the units of government are 
national. It is no wonder then that this year should be, as 
the Prince of Wales has recently described it, a “ Year of 
Conferences.” Some comment, therefore, upon each of these 
Conferences, recent and prospective, may be of assistance in 
estimating the prospects of world recovery. 


GENEVA 

A complete survey, even though economic and not 
political in its purpose, would certainly begin with the 
Disarmament Conference which has been adjourned at a 
critical point and will soon be resumed. For success in this 
Conference would mean that national budget difficulties 
would be more easily overcome ; that the war debt negotia- 
tions would be facilitated; and that political confidence, 
which is an indispensable condition for the resumption of a 
normal flow of capital, would be re-established. No adequate 
comment can, however, be now made on this Conference, 
partly because limitations of space compel a concentration 
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upon the Conferences which have a more direct economic 
purpose, and partly because The Political Quarterly has already 
devoted a special article to it. I will content myself with a 
few remarks. The first is this. It is evident that there will, 
in the near future, be a substantial movement towards 
equality as between the “ disarmed ” powers and the others. 
The choice is between “ rearming” and “ disarming.” If 
the first is made, the world is obviously headed for a new 
disaster greater than the last. The resolution with which the 
Conference concluded its last session includes and endorses 
the four vital principles upon which an agreement which 
will prevent the “ rearming ” of Germany should be possible, 
viz.: the prohibition of the more offensive instruments of 
warfare, reduction and limitation of other instruments and 
of forces, budgetary limitation and international supervision. 
It also, however, unhappily includes provisions as to par- 
ticular arms and their use which throw considerable doubt 
upon the sincerity of the acceptance of these principles. 
Success or failure depends upon whether the four principles 
can be made a reality and translated into specific provisions, 
and this depends very largely, perhaps mainly, upon the 
attitude of our own country. There is at the same time the 
closest connection between the disarmament negotiations 
and the general confidence or distrust in the “ collective 
system,” as the alternative basis of national security to 
armaments. The severest test of this system will be found in 
the League attitude, which again will depend very largely 
upon the British attitude, towards the Lytton Report on the 
Eastern question. America has gone further than ever 
before, in the great speech of Mr. Stimson on August 8th, 
in associating herself with the “ collective system.” We are, 


at present, left in complete uncertainty as to the British 
attitude towards the principles laid down, in classic terms, 
in that speech. 
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LAUSANNE 

The chief encouragement to be found in recent history 
for the hope that collective wisdom will prove adequate to 
the great tasks that confront the world is that given by the 
success of the Lausanne Conference. In my view this success 
was practically unqualified and complete. At last, after al] 
these yeats, there is a final settlement of the reparation 
obligation which has disturbed the finances, and poisoned 
the politics, of the world for more than a decade. The 
Lausanne Agreement gives Germany a complete respite for 
three years, and the subsequent annual burden is limited to 
£9 million a year (gold)—one-tenth of what was fixed by the 
Young Plan only three years before ; and even so, safeguards 
are provided against any danger that even this modest charge 
would interfere with German credit. It may be asserted with 
confidence that the small remnant of reparation left can never 
be a disturbing factor in either the financial position of 
Germany or the world’s exchanges. In addition, these 
reduced and safeguarded payments have been deliberately 
divorced from the old controversy about war-guilt by being 
assigned to a “ European Reconstruction Pool.” Germany 
has not been asked to endorse the resented Article 231 of the 
Treaty. The Agreement is therefore for her a great instrument 
of release from both the financial and political consequences 
of the old reparation provisions. 

Some surprise may be felt at the unqualified nature of 
this appreciation of Lausanne. It will be said, first, that we 
failed to obtain a clean sweep; that complete cancellation 
would alone have been complete success. I do not agree 
with this view. I have always believed that it was both 
impracticable and unjust to attempt to force France to accept 
a complete cancellation. France felt, and justly felt, that if 
she was obliged to sacrifice the substance of reparations it 
was unjust that she should be required to abandon the 
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principle too; that for Germany to insist upon the latter 
meant that she was exploiting an admitted economic necessity 
to secure a political triumph—and a lever which she could 
use to destroy other parts of the Treaty. I believe Lausanne 
would have been both easier and earlier if we had recognized 
this from the beginning and devoted our efforts to persuading 
both Germany and France to accept the kind of agreement 
that was ultimately made. That, however, belongs to past 
history. The important thing is that a settlement has been 
made on a basis which means that reparation payments can 
never again be a factor of importance in the finances of either 
Germany or the world. 

It will be objected, secondly, however, that I have 
apparently forgotten the conditional character of the 
Lausanne Agreement. It requires ratification, which is 
conditional upon the war-debt negotiations. In the absence 
of ratification, it is said that Germany will be in default. 
This is, however, I suggest, little more than a technicality. 
The plain fact is that no country except Germany herself can 
deprive her of this great instrument of release. If she herself 
ratifies and abides by the provisions of the Lausanne Agree- 
ment, no one will expect her to do more. If other countries 
fail to ratify, that may affect their relations with each other 
ot with America; it may cause a technical default by 
Germany; but it will not injure either her political or 
financial credit one whit. Unless Germany herself should be 
so unwise as to reject the agreement, she has, at a negligible 
cost, secured at last a final and satisfactory settlement. 
Reparations have been relegated to past history. 

There remain the war debts, a settlement of which is no 
less vital to the world. The settlement of reparations by 
Europe was the first step. That step has been taken; and 
Europe must now approach America. Or rather the European 
debtors must approach America. For it is very desirable that 
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they should do so separately, at least in the first instance, for 
several reasons. American public opinion is very sensitive 
to anything that seems like presenting a “ pistol to her 
head.” It has already, for this reason, reacted against the 
understanding that ratification of the Lausanne Treaty should 
be dependent upon the outcome of war debt negotiations. 
This impression would be increased if the debtors, who 
contracted the original debts and made the present debt 
agreements separately, now presented a common front. 
There is another reason. The debt agreements were made at 
different dates and upon unequal bases, and it is now obvious 
that the differences are very inequitable. The British agree- 
ment, made first, represents (if we take 4} per cent. as being 
the general rate of the war loan issues) a nominal reduction 
of 18 per cent. If the debt settlements are taken as a whole 
the reduction amounts to 40 per cent., the settlements with 
France and Italy being much more generous. 

In my view, therefore, the European debtors should first 
approach America separately. There ate, however, certain 
common features in the case which they have to present ; 
and it is well that they should proceed to this extent upon the 
same principles. The reparation settlement should clearly be 
taken as the starting point of the negotiations. This does not 
mean, in my view, that any of us should claim that our 
obligations to America should be reduced to the exact extent 
that Germany’s obligations to us have been cut down. 
That would be to transfer to America the consequences of 
European generosity. Still less does it mean that we should 
claim complete cancellation. We must not forget that 
someone has to pay the individual holder of war bonds ;_ if 
it isn’t the European taxpayer, it is the American. There are 
obviously the strongest grounds for the large reduction of 
war debts—the fall in prices, the fall in interest, the reduction 
of financial capacity, the loss of payments from Germany, the 
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demonstrated injury to the world situation of very large 
debts. But none of these reasons carries us as far as can- 
cellation. As debtors we should not press an unjustifiable 
claim, or ask a settlement which does not involve for all of 
us some substantial sacrifice by comparison with what would 
have been the position if all legal obligations could have been 
met in full. 

The basic principle of the reparation settlement is that a 
total final liability is fixed which is to be met if possible by 
the issue of bonds involving a limited annual liability in 
interest. The ideal solution would be a similar “‘commercial- 
ization” of a moderate final liability in respect of war debts. 

Throughout the negotiations it is important to bear in 
mind the difficulties and possibilities of the American political 
situation. The most favourabie factor is Senator Borah’s new 
attitude, which we must never forget is dependent upon 
disarmament. At the same time President Hoover has 
pronounced definitely against cancellation (though, signi- 
ficantly, not against reduction) ; and it is highly improbable 
that, whether under his lead or that of Roosevelt, American 
public opinion would ever accept a complete wiping out of 
the debt. A special difficulty, which is often ignored here, is 
that a considerable number of Members of Congress who 
recognize that a very large reduction is desirable and inevitable 
would prefer that the debtors should take the responsibility 
of this result by default rather than that they should bear 
the responsibility before their constituents by agreeing to 
remission. Against this there is, of course, the recognition of 
all the most responsible elements in America that whatever 
the final result, it is extremely desirable in the general interest 
of the world, and of America as a great creditor country, that 
it should be reached by agreement and not by disorderly 
defaults, which would be destructive of the basis of future 
credit operations. 
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There is, in addition, the special difficulty which results 
from the American political timetable. The Presidential 
election is early in November. No one knows till then whether 
Hoover or Roosevelt will be the future President. Till that 
time effective negotiations are impossible. The next war 
debt payment is due on December 15th and five weeks is a very 
inadequate time for the negotiations. But the position may 
be much worse than that. If Hoover is re-elected negotiations 
can presumably proceed at once. But if Roosevelt is elected, 
he does not assume office until the following March and there 
will be a further three months in which the President in 
office obviously has no sufficient authority. 

But although, in these circumstances, an agreed settlement 
before December 15th may well be impossible, I suggest that 
it would be reasonable for America at least to agree, on the 
precedent of Lausanne, that during the negotiations any 
payments due should be suspended without prejudice. It 
is, after all, a purely American situation which causes the 
timetable difficulty. 

It may be that no agreed settlement with America will be 
possible, especially in view of the preference already men- 
tioned of many Members of Congress for a default which 
relieves them of responsibility. In that case partial default 
seems to me inevitable. I cannot conceive how the existing 
obligations can be permanently met; and if they are going 
to break down ultimately, they had better break down soon. 
But if default is inevitable, it is of the utmost importance 
that it should come in a way in which it involves the minimum 
of discredit. 

If agreement with America is impossible, I suggest, 
therefore, that Europe should make a great effort to agree 
itself. We should work out a scheme involving a reduction 
of the French and Italian obligations to ourselves and state 
collectively to America what we are prepared to pay. If the 
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scheme is such as to seem reasonable to the more responsible 
elements of American opinion; if it is based upon clear 
principles which we have applied in our own settlements, 
the default—partial only, collective and reasonable—will at 
least be infinitely less damaging than successive disorderly 
defaults by one debtor after the other. 

In a word, therefore, I suggest separate negotiations to 
the point at which they are successful or clearly doomed to 
failure; and in the latter event only a collective European 
agreement. 


OTTAWA 

No exact measurement of the direct effects of the Ottawa 
Conference is yet possible; for the necessary information 
is not yet publicly available. This is not altogether a dis- 
advantage, because the direct consequences are admittedly, 
for good or ill, of very limited dimensions. The immediate 
increase in British exports to the Dominions as a result of the 
new preferences will obviously be small; the immediate 
effect on food prices, etc., in Great Britain of the new quotas 
and duties is also not likely to be considerable. The import- 
ance of Ottawa is that it has left a foundation upon which 
much may be built; that it may have far-reaching indirect 
consequences. A measurement of immediate results therefore 
is less important than an appreciation of the principles on 
which the settlement is based. 

In commenting upon these principles I propose to start 
from the same point as our Delegates at the Conference. I 
will assume for the purposes of the argument (though that 
does not of course mean that I personally accept) that the 
present tariff system in force here is in the interest of this 
country, and that increased Dominion tariffs were desirable. 
Obviously whether this assumption corresponds with reality 
or not, our Delegates were bound to proceed upon it; and 
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it is their action, and not the preceding policy of the Govern- 
ment, with which I am now concerned. 

The only true criterion of success, let us remember, for 
Ottawa as for every other conference of this period, is 
whether or not it results in an increase in the total volume of 
trade, imperial, internal and external together, in the total 
mass of profitable interchanges. To change the direction, 
without increasing the total, of our trade, is no success. To 
increase one section at the expense of greater loss, direct or 
indirect, elsewhere, would be failure. 

With this criterion, and on the above assumption, let us 
glance at the main principles of the agreement. 

First, there are reciprocal remissions of existing tariffs. 
This, on the above assumption, may be welcomed. In 
itself it means so many less impediments to trade, and 
therefore some increase in trade. If, therefore—it is a con- 
siderable “if”—there are no unfortunate indirect con- 
sequences, and if we ourselves recognize the necessary 
corollaries of this policy, progress in this direction will be 
real progress. 

These conditions are, however, both uncertain. Other 
countries will certainly resent the increased preferences in 
some cases; and may translate their resentment into action. 
Take the case of Canada, for example. She has the closest 
trade relations with America. Much American capital is 
invested in Canada; many American exporters find a 
principal market there. The new preferences she gives must 
be mainly at the expense of these exports. Now an American 
bill to introduce a new differential tariff against countries 
with depreciated exchange to compensate for the so-called 
“ exchange-dumping ” has already been threatened once. The 
chances of some such proposal being renewed are obviously 
increased by the new preferences. 

Secondly, it seems very uncertain whether we have 
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recognized the inevitable reaction of increased imperial 
preferences upon the “ most favoured nation ” principle. It 
is I think impossible for us to combine permanently a policy 
of high imperial preferences with the demand for most- 
favouted-nation treatment from all other countries. This 
treatment was willingly given to us while we had a free 
market ; and remained practicable when we had few tariffs 
and modest preferences. But the common sovereignty of the 
British Commonwealth is less important to other countries 
than the patent fact that a number of self-governing 
Dominions, each completely master of its own commercial 
policy, and ourselves have agreed to impose lower duties 
against each other’s exports than against other countries. 
Now that these preferences are extensive and formidable, 
they make our traditional thesis that the “ most-favoured- 
nation” clause should be the basis of commercial treaties 
untenable. We may succeed in hanging on to it for a time, 
not because other countries take our constitutional argument 
seriously or think it equitable, but simply because of the 
bargaining strength given us by our large market and the 
present world position. But it cannot be for long; high 
imperial preference is the death blow to the most-favoured- 
nation clause. 

I should not in itself regret this. The clause in its custom- 
aty form is, in fact, of little value in the midst of universally 
high tariffs. And it is an obstacle to a renewed movement 
towards reduction of tariffs through the most promising 
method, that of regional agreements. In any case, the clause 
is, I believe, doomed in its present form. It will be dodged 
till it is denounced. But if we cherish the illusion that we 
can maintain the clause indefinitely in its old form, and snatch 
at every chance of keeping it temporarily whatever may 
happen later, we may do great harm in the meantime. The 
convention signed by Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg for 
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a progressive reduction of tariffs inter se, with a provision 
which constitutes an open invitation to any other country to 
come into the same arrangement, is the most encouraging 
initiative in recent commercial policy. It will be a tragedy if 
we use our strength to destroy it. 

The next important principle of the Ottawa agreements 
is, in my view, definitely regrettable. We bind ourselves to 
put a new tariff on wheat, to arrange a quota for meat, and, 
for a definite and considerable period, not to reduce existing 
tariffs. 

This is a new phenomenon in economic history. We 
have had every kind of enormity in the form of national 
tariffs imposed not only without consideration of the interests 
of other countries but to the obvious detriment of the 
domestic economic position. We have had conferences which 
have attempted to reduce tariffs and, after failure, have led 
tot higher national tariffs. But it is a novel, and disastrous, 
precedent that negotiating countries should enter into an 
engagement to impose tariffs which they do not consider 
(rightly or even wrongly) to be in their own national interest, 
or to retain tariffs which, in the light of experience, they 
have found to be nationally injurious. This is what we have 
done at Ottawa, though on a small scale it is true and without 
very substantial immediate results. The baby is a small one 
but'it is likely to grow. 

There is another principle which I consider regrettable, 
because it is fruitful source of delusion and disappointment. 
Our industrialists are to have the right to appear before a 
Dominion Tariff Board to argue against any tariff being 
higher than what is needed to secure fair competition by 
compensating for differences in costs of production. This 
is the pseudo-scientific tariff principle which has already done 
untold harm in the world. The only comment upon the 
principle of equating tariffs with differences in costs is just 
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this ; that it is inconsistent with the very basis of international 
trade. The only reason why anyone buys from abroad, apart 
from caprice or error, is that he can get the same article at 
a lower price, or a better article at the same price. The only 
basis of international trade is that some countries are, in 
virtue of natural resources and opportunities, skill, or 
organization, better able to produce certain articles than other 
countries, and some articles better than others. Abolish these 
advantages by exactly applied “ scientific” tariffs, and the 
basis of trade is destroyed. The only mitigating factor in 
tariffs framed on this principle is that they are never in fact 
cither comprehensive in scope or exactly applied. On these 
limitations in the application of the “ scientific” principle 
the trade that still goes on is founded. It is true that, even 
so, tariffs so limited might still be of some value in helping 
the domestic consumer against exploitation. The potential 
import might remain as a stimulus. But a potential import 
is of no value to the would-be foreign exporter. Of course, 
nothing in practice ever works quite so exactly. And 
doubtless a few English imports will creep in on the plan 
adopted. But can any reasonable person imagine that they 
will be allowed to be considerable ? 

It is difficult, in view of these considerations, to under- 
stand the apparent belief of the British Delegates that Ottawa 
is a useful contribution for the World Conference to follow. 
Perhaps they only meant that, in view of the expectations 
raised and the forces in existence, arrangements much more 
fatal to other negotiations might have been made; or that 
it is a good thing that the members of the British Common- 
wealth do not have to enter a World Conference after an 
open rupture. If so, we may well agree. But it is hard to 
see more than these very negative merits. Whether in general 
conference, or in bilateral negotiations, one of the main 
reasons given in support of tariffs is that they would put a 
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bargaining weapon in our hands which would help us in 
dealing with foreign countries. But to bargain with the aid 
of a tariff-imposing power two things, not one, are necessary, 
You need to be able to put them on, or to take them off. 
Bargaining is just as impossible if you are bound to have 
tariffs as if you are bound not to have them. We had already 
lost some of our bargaining freedom in the promises given 
to our home industries as to the duration of certain duties 
and through the vested interests that begin to grow up as 
soon as new duties come into operation. We have lost much 
more of our bargaining freedom at Ottawa. When we wish 
to make agreements with such countries as the Argentine, 
or Denmark, with whom our trade is complementary not - 
competitive, on what principle can we proceed? Alas, the 
answer is only too clear. If we cannot reduce our present 
tariffs, we can threaten still higher ones. 

Assuming the policy definitely adopted when Ottawa 
began, viz., protection and increased imperial preference, one 
basic principle should, in my view, have been laid down 
firmly and adhered to: that no country should be bound to 
impose tariffs it did not judge to be in its own interests, or 
to retain tariffs it had found to be injurious ; the preferences 
given and received should have been limited to remissions 
upon such tariffs as each country had or might have. And if 
no agreement had been possible upon this basis, the absence 
of agreement would have been preferable to the introduction 
of the novel and disastrous principle that a country should be 
bound to have tariffs it does not want in order to give a 
preferential remission on them. 


THE WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
It is with these helps and hindrances that preparations 
are now in progress for the World Economic Conference. 
Two preparatory committees, on financial and economic 
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questions respectively, are meeting at Geneva in October. 
In addition, a further meeting, formally distinct but neces- 
sarily related in fact to the Conference, has been held 
at Stresa to consider the special problems of Central and 
Eastern Europe. The Conference itself is likely to be held 
in London, the greater part of its discussions taking place 
eatly in 1933, though they begin before the end of this year. 

What may we hope for from this Conference? Its 
problems are those familiar to all in main outline : monetary 
policy ; debts and credit; trade barriers. But there are 
new features; the complexity is greater; the need more 
urgent; the temper of governments and peoples perhaps 
more prepared for action. The preparations are being 
hurried ; the Conference will be not doctrinal (like that of 
Brussels in 1920 and Geneva in 1927) but governmental ; 
and the principal ministers of each main country will be the 
representatives. The intrinsic difficulties are even greater 
than in the past; but so also is the recognition of the need 
for drastic measures. 

The agenda prepared by Lausanne is wide and sufficient. 
But considerable anxiety has been caused by the announce- 
ment that, at the wish of America, questions of reparations, 
allied debts and tariff rates are to be excluded. This announce- 
ment, made in July, has been neither confirmed nor corrected. 
In any case, however, I think that the inference sometimes 
drawn that the Conference has been hamstrung before it 
meets is mistaken. Reparations have in fact been already 
settled; negotiations as to allied debts must indeed take 
place, and very soon, but a world conference, including many 
countries not directly concerned, is not the best medium. 
Tariffs must be discussed ; but the exclusion is not of tariffs 
but of tariff rates ; and this must presumably be understood 
as meaning only the actual rates in different national systems, 
not of the main principles involved. If so, the exclusion is 
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not serious, because all that any general conference can do is 
to lay down the basis and the principles upon which detailed 
reductions and modification can be subsequently arranged. 

Space forbids more than a brief note of possible action 
in the different problems. 

First, as regards monetary policy, everyone agrees that 
an increase in the general price-level, correcting at least a 
part of the fall which has taken place in the last three years, 
would be desirable ; and most people agree that this can at 
least be assisted by concerted monetary policy. “A world 
policy of controlled reflation ” is needed. Ideally, the best 
method would be that the different countries should agree 
upon specific action and use the International Bank as their 
instrument. But if, as is likely, that is impracticable, an 
agreement as to the monetary objective to be aimed at by 
each in national policy would be a help to all. The well- 
known dangers of national monetary action to increase 
prices are much reduced if all or most countries are pursuing 
a similar policy. 

In addition, discussion will doubtless take place as to the 
character of the future money standard; in particular, as 
to the conditions upon which countries that have left the 
gold standard may be prepared to return to it. Obviously 
they will be unwilling to return to it unless they have a 
reasonable expectation that it will work better in future than 
in the last few years. Clearly it would be to the interest of all 
countries to have the stability of exchange values which a 
gold standard gives if it could be attained without the dis- 
locations of the price level, etc., we have seen in recent 
experience. But the conditions are difficult, and cover the 
ground not only of monetary but also of commercial and 
credit policy ; and it is extremely likely that they cannot be 
ensured. Let me remark incidentally that silver does not 
offer a solution. Whether the addition of silver would 
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somewhat improve, or merely complicate, a general metallic 
standard, all the main difficulties would remain. It is, I 
think, regrettable that the silver question should be introduced 
at all. It is at best a minor factor in the world’s currency 
problem, but it may well absorb an entirely undue proportion 
of attention. The question of the world’s currency system 
ought to be discussed and dealt with by those who are 
primarily, and indeed solely, concerned in getting the system 
that will seem best. To be primarily concerned with the future 
of one or other of the metals which may or may not be 
useful for the purpose is to be disqualified for a proper 
consideration of one of the world’s most important problems. 

The Conference is unlikely to leave us with any early 
prospect of a uniform metallic standard world currency ; and 
the relations between two systems, based on metal and on 
management respectively, will need consideration. Something 
may be done to secure more closely co-ordinated policy 
between the non-gold (sterling area) countries, and to limit 
at least the frequency and capriciousness of their exchange 
values in terms of the gold currencies. 

Next in importance is the whole question of existing 
international indebtedness, especially public indebtedness, as 
aggravated by the fall of prices and the diminution of exports 
out of which in the last resort foreign obligations can alone 
be met. An increase of prices would mitigate the difficulty, 
but it cannot be expected that it will end it. We are faced, 
therefore, with the alternatives of deliberate scaling down on 
principle or successive disorderly default. There are, of course, 
innumerable complications in the way of any scaling down on 
uniform principles—too numerous to discuss now ; but the 
alternative is so disastrous that we should, I think, give very 
careful consideration to any reasonable scheme that may be 
forthcoming. 

This leads on to the question of a resumption of foreign 
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lending, upon which the resiliency of any recuperative 
movement depends. The investor will be reluctant for long 
to come to lend or invest again in the more distressed 
countries. Nor would new borrowing, especially by govern- 
ments, do more good than harm unless it were definitely 
combined with such reforms (as regards a lightening of 
present indebtedness, commercial policy, etc.) as would 
ensure that the money could and would be profitably em- 
ployed and the debt burden as a whole be tolerable. In 
practice, governmental borrowing by such countries will be 
impossible except on the basis of external governments’ 
guarantees, which would, for the above reasons, only be 
useful, even if they were obtainable, as a counterpart of 
carefully constructed and controlled schemes. 

There is one obstacle at least to future lending which 
could, I venture to suggest, be removed by action decided 
upon at the Conference. After what has happened to gold, 
the price level and national currencies in the last few years, 
many prudent lenders and borrowers may be restrained by 
their uncertainty as to what is the future benefit or burden 
involved in any form of long contract. If a given sum is 
borrowed for a long period on the basis of a gold currency, 
neither party will be sure that as it is being repaid the currency 
will not be worth half as much, or twice as much, in terms of 
real values. The uncertainty may be even greater if the contract 
is in terms of a currency based upon no metallic standard ; and 
the difficulty applies not only to loans but to all forms of 
long-term contracts. If, for example, I wish to buy an annuity 
for my declining years, how can I be sure that, in return for 
the lump sum in pounds now paid down, I shall not find that 
the pounds paid to me later will not have lost half or three- 
quarters of their purchasing value? It would, under these 
conditions, be extremely valuable if the Conference arranged 
for the League of Nations to publish regularly an index 
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figure based upon an index of world prices which could be 
used at will as the basis of contracts in which the above 
uncertainty was found to be an obstacle. There is a precedent 
for this principle in the well-known provision of the Dawes 
Plan as to reparations. It would be easy to get agreement 
upon the publication of such an index, because the use of 
the index would be purely voluntary. If, in fact, prices 
proved so stable that the index was not needed, no harm 
would have been done. If, on the other hand, the fluctuations 
were sO great as to form a serious obstacle to long-term 
agreements, the use of the index would be capable of indefinite 
expansion. 

Before we turn to commercial policy, there is one question 
which, more than any other, illustrates the closeness of the 
relations between financial and economic problems, viz., the 
foreign exchange restrictions. These are now perhaps the 
most serious of all the impediments to world trade. They 
are universally regarded as undesirable and general resolutions 
in favour of their abolition would be easy to secure. But 
neither they nor the emergency tariffs and quotas instituted 
for similar reasons can in practice be got rid of unless the 
underlying situation from which they result is dealt with. 
We must briefly consider what this is. Debtor countries 
cannot meet their external obligations because of the fall of 
prices and the diminution of their exports. In a desperate 
effort to meet them they attempt first to conserve such 
foreign exchange as they can get and secondly to secure 
a positive balance of trade by the imposition of new tariffs, 
prohibitions and quotas. Every debtor country feels reason- 
ably that it must have a positive balance. That would be 
possible if creditor countries were prepared to have a 
negative balance. But, in fact, these also struggle to have 
a positive balance ; some merely under the normal pressure 
of domestic industrial interests, some for the new reason 
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that they fear a sudden withdrawal of foreign balances 
which may disorganise their currencies. Now, since all 
exports must obviously equal all imports, these policies are 
fundamentally incompatible. The conclusion is that the 
underlying financial position must be dealt with before either 
exchange restrictions or the new tariffs, etc., imposed for 
financial reasons, are likely to be removed. 

It is equally true, however, that financial improvement 
cannot be permanent unless the general mechanism of 
international trade is restored ; and, apart from the emergency 
tariffs of recent months, the main problem of commercial 
policy as we have known it in an acute form for more than a 
decade still remains. This will be a long business at best. 
The main contribution which the Conference can make, in 
my view, is to lay a foundation of main principles which 
would encourage subsequent improvement by national action 
or by negotiations between pairs or groups of countries. I 
suggest as the most important for this purpose first a 
modification of the customary most-favoured-nation clause 
which would facilitate such conventions as that concluded 
between Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg. Reductions of 
tariffs by regional or group agreements are now the most 
promising line of progress and the clause is at present a fatal 
obstacle. Next, the Conference might most usefully lay down 
certain principles on the basis of which the several countries 
would undertake to re-examine their own national tariffs. 
There is no disposition to return to free trade; but there is 
a considerably increased recognition that, even from a purely 
national point of view, protection of those industries for 
which a country is least adapted, and very high tariff rates, 
involve more loss than gain. Mr. Bruce initiated a very 
useful enquiry of this kind by Australian economists with the 
Australian system; and the result was a unanimous con- 
demnation of many tariffs then in operation. The formulation 
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of certain principles would give a powerful impetus for 
some reform, for which public opinion is ripe in many 
countries. The first of these principles is that, granting a 
protective system, it is better for a country to protect 
industries for which the country has natural advantages than 
those which have none. This is precisely the opposite of the 
vicious “ scientific principle ” of giving such protection as is 
needed to compensate for difference in costs of production, 
which means giving higher protection in exact proportion 
to the unsuitability or incompetence of an industry in a given 
country and, as already argued, is destructive of the very 
foundation of world trade; and this latter principle might, 
very usefully, be explicitly condemned. Reforms by purely 
national action upon these principles would mean a sub- 
stantial mitigation of tariff barriers. For there are many 
tariffs which are demonstrably foolish upon any objective 
examination, even from a purely national point of view. An 
extreme instance is to be found in the 4o per cent. Indian 
duty against racing rowing boats. As such boats are not 
made in India the duty dues not protect; and as, with the 
duty, such boats are too dear for the purchasing rowing 
club, they are not imported and therefore produce no revenue. 
Though instances quite so extreme are rare, there are many 
cases in which a duty carries a great increase in cost to the 
consumer, does not, in fact, result in more than a very small 
and incompetent home production, and at the same time 
produces only a negligible revenue, its main result being to 
kill demand, which nobody desires. 

Reduction of tariffs by negotiation would be greatly 
helped by the first of the above proposals, and reduction by 
national action by the second. And both are consistent with 
the exclusion of discussions of tariff rates as such. 

This necessarily slight and superficial treatment of the 
tasks of the Conference may seem to have shown rather their 
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difficulties and complexities than any ground of hope for 
successful solutions. And the cumbrous methods, the 
fumbling procedure, and partial results that characterize 
even the most successful of world conferences may induce a 
feeling of pessimism and some distrust of their utility. It is 
well to remember, however, that if conferences are a cumbrous 
method of government, they are the only one we have for 
questions on which co-ordinated national action is necessary ; 
that there are many fatal obstacles to world recovery for 
which such action is indispensable; and that even partial 
results have immense consequences. In the post-war period 
the world had one quinquennium, from 1924 to 1929, of 
astonishing progress, both in prosperity and in political 
appeasement. It is true that the foundations of this progress 
were not as secure as we thought and that latent weaknesses 
which had not been cured were sapping them with ultimately 
disastrous results. But even so, the progress of that period 
remains remarkable ; and it was most certainly inaugurated 
and made possible by the Dawes Committee and London 
Conference of 1924 which gave a respite though not a remedy. 
May the great Conference now being organised initiate a 
period of greater prosperity based upon foundations more 
stable and secure ! 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


By RayMonD LESLIE BUELL 
(Research Director, Foreign Policy Association, U.S.A.) 


URING the past twelve years the foreign policy of 
the United States has undergone an important 
evolution away from isolation toward international 
co-operation. A year ago there was a violent reaction 
in favour of isolation. A growing realisation, however, that 
the economic well-being of the United States depends upon 
international recovery, admirably expressed this summer in 
speeches by Senator Borah, and, indirectly at least, by the 
platforms of both the Republican and Democratic Parties, 
has checked this reaction. To-day the swing is toward 
international co-operation, although the problem of putting 
this principle into positive effect is as yet unsolved. 

It is customary to state that before the World War the 
United States followed a policy of isolation. In the sense 
that it was preoccupied with internal development rather 
than with the export of capital, this statement is true. From 
the political standpoint, however, it is not too much to say 
that, after the Treaty of Paris of 1898, the United States 
injected its influence into Latin America and the Orient fully 
as much as any European power. Its isolation consisted 
largely in abstaining from intervening in the political disputes 
of Europe. 

Following its entrance into the World War, the United 
States for a time became the political arbiter of Europe. 
Moreover, between 1914 and 1919, the United States built 
up an export surplus of nearly 16 billion dollars while, 
including the inter-Allied debts, it loaned abroad about 
14 billion dollars. Upon entering the World War, the 
United States had an organised army of only 85,000 men ; 
but during the next eighteen months it drafted nearly 
4,000,000, of whom half were transported overseas. The 
American navy increased from 895,000 tons in 1914 to more 
than 2,000,000 tons in 1920. Almost overnight the United 
States became a great financial and military power; and 
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Woodrow Wilson attempted to use this power for the purpose 
of creating a new world order. 

Although in agreeing to establish the League of Nations, 
Europe grudgingly accepted Wilsonism, America repudiated 
it altogether. Had Wilson hept his health, or had he been a 
Republican and had certain leaders, such as Henry Cabot 
Lodge and George Harvey, been more disinterested, the 
United States might have become an original member of the 
League. Nevertheless, when one recalls the fact that ever 
since the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, the 
fundamental principle of American foreign policy has been 
“ freedom of action ”!—a desire to do as we please—it was 
perhaps inevitable that the American people should refuse 
suddenly to assume the obligation of guarding alli the con- 
troversial boundaries of the world. 

With the election of 1920, the United States reverted to 
what was called “isolation.” Actually, however, the policy 
was not isolation at all. Although the United States could 
decline to assume political responsibilities, it could not 
eradicate the effects of its entrance into the World War, nor 
did it wish to surrender its newly-established financial stake 
in the outside world. American business and political leaders 
believed that they could continue to enjoy the benefits of 
protection and yet profit from the export of goods and capital 
to a war-exhausted Europe. Fearful of foreign “‘ monopolies,” 
the United States embarked on a campaign to find exclusive 
sources of raw materials—a campaign which resulted in 
establishing control over Liberia in the Firestone Agreements 
of 1926. In his United Press speech of 1928, President 
Coolidge announced in no uncertain terms that the Govern- 
ment would extend its protection to American life and 
property wherever they might be found. Several years 
previously Secretary of State Hughes had attempted to 
impose on Mexico the same obligations in the treatment of 
foreign capital as the fourteenth amendment of the con- 
stitution imposes upon the American states. 

Although Congress rejected the War Department’s 


1 For a brilliant exposition of the thesis that the Monroe Doctrine is an obstacle to 
international co-operation, cf. Barcia Trelles, Z.a Doctrina de Monroe y co-operacién 
internacional (Madrid, 1931.) 
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demand for peace-time conscription, it nevertheless enacted 
in 1920 the National Defense Act which is still in effect and 
the purpose of which is to maintain a skeletonised force 
through which six field armies of 3,000,000 men can be 
mobilised and thrown into Europe upon the outbreak of 
wart. Likewise successive administrations demanded naval 
parity with Great Britain and superiority over Japan. We 
had no desire to assuine responsibilities in Europe; but we 
wete opposed to Japanese expansion in Asia and we were 
also determined to keep order in Latin America. These were 
not the policies of isolation but of an increasingly conscious 
nationalism—a new and more dangerous version of Manifest 
Destiny. Had the forces let loose by the Harding Adminis- 
tration not been checked, the United States might have 
completely killed any effort at international co-operation in 
Europe and have violently clashed with other imperialisms. 

Aggressive nationalism has, however, been checked and 
isolation is giving way to international co-operation. How 
may this change be explained? It is only partly due to 
enlightened self-interest, a force which has not yet been 
strong enough to change our commercial policy. It has not 
been due to pressure from the newspapers, which have 
virtually abdicated any position of leadership in foreign 
affairs. Primarily it has been due to a remarkable “ peace ” 
sentiment—a heritage perhaps of puritanism—which 
Woodrow Wilson aroused, which has more recently been 
revived through the churches and a large number of educa- 
tional and peace organisations, and which is to a certain 
extent shared personally by President Hoover and Secretary 
Stimson. In his acceptance speech of August 11th, 1932, 
the President declared: “‘ This world needs peace. It must 
have peace with justice. I shall continue to strive unceasingly, 
with every power of mind and spirit, to explore every possible 
path that leads toward a world in which right triumphs over 
force, in which reason rules over passion, in which men and 
women may rear their children not to be devoured by war, 
but to pursue in safety the nobler arts of peace.” 


I. Larry AMERICA 
In Latin America the shift in American policy is perhaps 
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most noticeable. It is a curious anomaly that Woodrow 
Wilson should have been responsible for a needless bom- 
bardment of Vera Cruz, for what was probably an illegal 
military occupation of the Dominican Republic and Haiti, 
and for enunciating the doctrine that revolutions should not 
be “ recognised ” in Latin America. Our southern neighbours 
were further antagonised when the Harding Administration 
sent a battleship to force Panama to turn over the disputed 
Coto territory to Costa Rica in 1921; and when President 
Coolidge attempted to hold a plebiscite in Tacna-Arica 
without any provision for neutral police. The Tariff Act 
of 1922 particularly irritated Mexico and Argentina. In 1926, 
Secretary Kellogg brought us to the verge of war with 
Mexico, ostensibly over the oil laws. Although public 
opinion forced him to keep peace there, it was not able to 
keep him out of Nicaragua, where the United States landed 
5,000 marines to stop a civil war. A climax came at the 
Pan-American Conference at Havana in 1928, where Argen- 
tina, Mexico and Salvador took the lead in attacking the 
Latin American policy of the United States, and where the 
American delegation, headed by Charles Evans Hughes, 
openly defended the right of intervention. The next Pan- 
American Conference should have been held at Montevideo 
in December, 1932, but it has been postponed. In 
view of the importance of the Pan-American Union and 
the growing importance of the League of Nations, one 
should not be surprised if Pan-Americanism died a gradual 
death. The influence which the new Spanish Republic seems 
to be exerting over parts of Latin America may hasten 
such a demise. 

A few years ago there was, moreover, a danger that the 
United States and the League of Nations would clash over 
Latin America. As League members, the Latin American 
states claimed the protection of Article 10. Nevertheless, at 
one time a number of American spokesmen interpreted 
Article 21 of the Covenant to mean that the League would 
keep its hands off Latin American disputes in favour of the 
United States, regardless of whether the United States was a 
member of the League. Had the United States claimed the 
right to dominate the Latin American continent, either a 
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clash with the League would have resulted, or the Latin 
American states would have withdrawn from Geneva. 
Fortunately, the United States made no protest when the 
League Council co-operated with the Pan-American arbitra- 
tion conference in mediating in the Bolivia-Paraguay dispute 
in January, 1929, thus establishing an important precedent 
which should remove the possibility of a future conflict over 
Latin America between Washington and Geneva. The fact 
that the task of conciliating the Chaco dispute was left to an 
American Commission does not invalidate the principle of 
League mediation, which fully supports the idea of local 
conciliation commissions. 

Moreover, during the last five years a number of steps 
have been taken positively improving the relations between 
the United States and Latin America. Part of the ground 
lost at Havana was regained at the Inter-American Arbitration 
Conference of January, 1929, where the United States and 
other American Governments signed an agreement providing 
for the obligatory arbitration of legal disputes, which 
attempts to do for the Americas, if in a less satisfactory 
form, what the Optional Clause of the World Court does 
generally. The United States also signed a conciliation 
agreement which authorises diplomatic committees to mediate 
in political disputes between American states. Although the 
American delegation signed both agreements without reser- 
vation, the Senate approved the arbitration treaty subject to 
the understanding that it should not apply to any differences 
arising out of existing treaties. This means that the United 
States is still unwilling to accept any obligation to arbitrate 
differences arising out of the agreements by which it now 
controls Cuba, Haiti, Panama, the Dominican Republic 
and Nicaragua. 

In the second place, a number of concrete disputes have 
been liquidated. Thanks to the skilful diplomacy of the 
late Dwight Morrow, the oil controversy with Mexico has 
been compromised at least temporarily. The Tacna-Arica 
fiasco, for which the United States was largely responsible, 
was settled by an agreement of May, 1929, dividing the 
disputed territory between Chile and Peru. Moreover, 
following the report of the Forbes Commission in the spring 
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of 1930, President Hoover inaugurated a policy of gradual 
evacuation of Haiti. Except for its control over finances, the 
United States plans to leave Haiti when the occupation 
treaty expires in 1936—if not before. The administration also 
has announced that the Nicaraguan election this November 
will be the last which it will supervise and that the marines 
will leave the country in January, 1933. In quickly recog- 
nising revolutionary governments in the Dominican Republic, 
Panama, as well as throughout South America, the State 
Department has abandoned the Wilsonian opposition to 
revolution which constituted a form of intervention. In 
Central America, however, the Department continues to 
withhold recognition from revolutionary governments— 
notably in the case of the Martinez government which came 
into power in a coup d’etat in Salvador in December, 1931— 
because of the existence of the Central American Non- 
recognition Treaty of 1923, which the Department virtually 
induced these countries at that time to accept. 

Finally, the United States has attempted to reinterpret 
the Monroe Doctrine, to deprive it of any interventionist 
tinge. In 1930, the Department published a memorandum 
on the Monroe Doctrine, written by Reuben Clark, then 
Under-Secretary of State and now Ambassador to Mexico. 
This memorandum frankly stated that President Roosevelt 
was unjustified in basing his policy of preventive intervention 
in the Caribbean upon the Monroe Doctrine; this doctrine 
did not apply to purely Inter-American relations, but merely 
to the relations between the United States and Europe. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Clark concluded with the historically 
unjustified statement that the Monroe Doctrine is an “ un- 
bought, freely bestowed and wholly effective guarantee” 
of the “freedom, independence, and territorial integrity ” 
of Latin America against “the imperialistic designs of 
Europe.” In an address of July 4th, 1931, Under-Secretary 
of State Castle made a further effort at reinterpreting the 
Monroe Doctrine, declaring among other things that the 
United States had not invoked this doctrine since the 
Venezuela affair of 1896—a statement which is misleading, 
if not inaccurate. That Latin America is still dissatisfied 
with these attempts at reinterpretation is indicated by the 
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fact that in joining the League last September, Mexico made 
a reservation declining to be bound by Article 21. 

Actually, the Monroe Doctrine is gradually being under- 
mined by the development of the Anti-War Pact and by 
American policy in the Orient. The United States cannot 
logically protest against Japan for chasing “ bandits” in 
Manchuria when it is chasing Sandino in Nicaragua. It 
cannot logically urge China and Japan to settle their Man- 
churian differences by arbitration or ask Japan to inter- 
nationalise Manchuria so long as it declines to arbitrate any 
dispute arising out of the Monroe Doctrine or its control in 
the Caribbean. Despite the strained efforts of various 
publicists to make a distinction between the two doctrines, 
both the principle of American supremacy in the Caribbean 
and of Japanese supremacy in Asia are incompatible with the 
principles of the Anti-War Pact and international co-operation. 
That the United States is beginning to recognise this fact is 
indicated by the present trend toward non-intervention in the 
Caribbean. The State Department has not perhaps won the 
credit it deserves for this trend, largely because of the recent 
revulsion in Latin America against Wall Street loans contracted 
by unpopular dictators for unproductive purposes. Moreover, 
there are many troublesome questions still to be solved, such 
as a redefinition of the relationship of the United States to 
Cuba, the negotiation of a new canal treaty with Panama, 
and the revision of the Central American-recognition Treaty 
of 1923 and the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of 1914 giving the 
United States the right to build the Nicaragua Canal in 
violation of the rights of neighbouring states. Nevertheless, 
the present relations between the United States and Latin 
America are 2 remarkable improvement over those relations 
five years ago. 

II. INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 

Similarly the United States has moved a long distance 
from Ambassador George Harvey’s pronouncement in 1921, 
that the United States will not “ have anything whatsoever 
to do with the League or with any commission or committee 
appointed by it or responsible to it, directly or indirectly, 
openly or furtively.” ‘To-day it is the policy of the American 
Government to send official delegations to conferences called 
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by the League Council to conclude agreements concerning 
humanitarian, economic and disarmament matters, provided 
they are of international concern. The United States is 
represented on the Liberia Committee of the Council and 
last May made a reservation to a report adopted by the 
Council concerning the reconstruction of Liberia. The 
United States has signed or adhered to at least ten of the 
general conventions concluded under League auspices ; and 
the Senate has approved the Slavery Convention of 1926, the 
Import and Export Prohibitions Convention of 1927 and the 
Opium Convention of 1931. 

In addition to participating in these “ legislative” 
activities of the League, the United States has tended to 
assume the same obligations in regard to the pacific settlement 
of disputes as have League members. Beginning in February, 
1928, the State Department concluded a new series of 
atbitration treaties omitting the pre-war reservations con- 
cerning “ vital interests ” in favour of reservations covering 
domestic questions and the Monroe Doctrine. To-day, 
however, the United States has no arbitration treaties with 
Great Britain, Argentina, China, Spain, Japan or Russia. 
Moreover, despite the fact that the United States in December, 
1929, signed the protocols providing for its adherence to 
the World Court subject to the so-called Root-Hurst reser- 
vations, the Senate has not yet approved these protocols ; 
and no American leader has suggested that the United States 
accept the Optional Clause providing for compulsory 
arbitration. 

Nevertheless, the United States is bound to submit non- 
legal disputes to the commissions of inquiry established in the 
Bryan Treaties of 1914. Until 1926 little effort was made by 
the State Department to keep the membership of these 
commissions filled. Subsequently the Department attempted 
to do so, but the effort was only partially successful. More- 
over, the United States has not made use of any such com- 
mission since the Bryan Treaties were negotiated. It remains 
committed, however, to the principle of investigation of 
non-legal disputes, while under the Anti-War Pact it is 
presumably bound not to go to war even after the inves- 
tigation is concluded. 
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Despite this willingness to arbitrate or conciliate disputes 
to which it is a party, the United States until recently had 
accepted no general obligation of “ consultation ”—of 
assisting in bringing organised pressure upon third parties to 
settle disputes peacefully. If France or Germany chose to 
disregard the obligations of Locarno, it was no affair of the 
United States. This situation has been radically changed by 
the development of the Anti-War Pact. It would have been 
casy for an unsympathetic administration to regard this pact 
merely as a collection of unilateral declarations of principle, 
which each party would remain free to interpret for itself. The 
American Government, however, acquiring some of the zeal 
of the great popular movement in America which was 
responsible for the pact, has attempted to develop this 
agreement into an effective instrument for the mobilisation 
of world opinion against an aggressor state. As a signatory 
of the pact the American Government believes it has the 
legal right and even a moral obligation to protest against 
what it regards as a violation by another party. Thus the 
United States took the lead in invoking the pact against 
Russia and China in 1929 and against Japan in 1931-32. 
Before the summer of 1932, however, the world had been 
given no assurance that the United States would regularly 
consult with other powers as to the application of the pact 
whenever peace was threatened. During the London Naval 
Conference, Secretary Stimson finally agreed to the principle 
of a consultative pact only to be disavowed by President 
Hoover. This June, however, both the Republican and 
Democratic platforms endorsed the principle of consultation. 
In an address on August 8th, Secretary Stimson declared 
that, as a result of the conclusion of the anti-war treaty, 
“ consultation between the signatories of the pact when faced 
with the threat of its violation becomes inevitable. Any 
effective invocation of the power of world opinion postulates 
discussion and consultation.” In his acceptance speech of 
August 11th, President Hoover similarly stated that the 
United States has “ given leadership in transforming the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact from an inspiring outlawry of war [sic] 
to an organised instrument for peaceful settlements backed 
by definite mobilisation of world public opinion against 
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ageression. We shall, under the spirit of that pact, consult 
with other nations in times of emergency to promote 
world peace.” 

Commendable as is this open acceptance of the principle 
of “ consultation,” two dangers confront the present policy 
of the United States. The first is that in undertaking the 
“leadership ” in invoking the pact the United States will 
assume responsibilities which should be assumed jointly by 
all the powers bound together by an international organisation. 
Anyone who takes the trouble to read the correspondence 
will find that during the Sino-Japanese dispute the United 
States protested more vigorously to Japan than did any other 
great power, or the League Council; and it reinforced its 
protests by concentrating the entire fleet in the Pacific. Al- 
though the United States in effect contended that Japan had 
violated the Anti-War Pact, Japan denied the contention. 
Despite the repeated protests of Mr. Stimson, Japan was 
under no obligation to accept the interpretation advanced by 
the United States ; an authoritative interpretation could have 
been given only by an international tribunal. Any system 
under which the United States attempts itself to define and 
apply the Anti-War Pact to the rest of the world is bound to 
lead to intense international ill-will, without succeeding in 
maintaining peace. To-day, Japan is much more bitter 
against the United States than against any other power. It 
has indicated that it will not consent to prolongation of the 
Washington naval ratios after 1936. Mr. Stimson, in an 
unguarded letter of February 24th, to Senator Borah, 
intimated that should Japan not live up to the Nine-Power 
Treaty concerning China the United States might terminate 
the Washington Treaty limiting the size of the American 
fleet and prohibiting the construction of new bases. A 
crucial situation may, therefore, arise when the Washington 
Naval Treaty expires in 1936—a situation which may parallel 
that which developed between Great Britain and Germany 
before 1914. There is only one safe and effective means by 
which the United States can secure the enforcement of the 
Nine-Power Treaty and the Anti-War Pact, and that is by 
abandoning what tends to be a policy of unilateral or at least 
“independent ” intervention against a state violating these 
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agreements, in favour of a policy of joint intervention through 
international institutions. 

The second danger is that the United States will attempt 
to develop a peace system, based purely on diplomatic 
pressure, which, in addition to injuring its own position, 
will weaken the League system founded upon a conception 
of institutionally applied obligations. No system of private 
law has ever been built up by a policy of shouting from the 
housetops ; and it is obvious that the principle of “ con- 
sultation ” will not succeed in maintaining peace until it is 
given life by international procedure. A policy of shouting 
“moral disapproval,” unrelated to a procedure definitely 
determining whether international law has been violated and 
reparation should be made, will tend merely to arouse bad 
feeling among nations and strengthen nationalistic an- 
tagonisms out of which new wars may arise. 

Since the futile post-war effort to revive the old Hague 
Arbitration Court, there is no one in the United States who 
believes that new institutions rivalling the League should 
be established. The issue to-day is whether the United 
States is to retain complete discretion in deciding when and 
how to “ consult ” in time of crisis, or whether it is to work 
out a responsible and regularised relationship with the 
existing League. During the Sino-Japanese dispute the 
American attitude towards co-operating with the League 
wavered. Over the bitter protest of Japan, an American 
representative participated in the October meeting of the 
Council, but failed to do so in November. The State 
Department associated itself with certain of the Council 
resolutions ; but not with others. Uncertainty as to the 
attitude of the United States was one, if not the leading, 
reason why the Council was not more effective in checking 
the aggressions of Japan. The great problem, upon which 
the future of both the Anti-War Pact and the Covenant 
depends, is that of working out a responsible relationship 
between Washington and Geneva. 

One obstacle to the development of such a relationship is 


For an excellent review, cf. Professor Clarence A. Berdahl, “‘ Relations of the 
United States with the Council of the League of Nations,” The American Political 
Science Review, June, 1932. 
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the question of sanctions. So long as the United States 
declines to state whether it will insist upon the “ right ” 
trade with an aggressor, the League is not likely to invoke 
Article 16. So long as the Covenant imposes the obligation 
of sanctions, many Americans will oppose establishing any 
relationship with the League. In at least three speeches, 
President Hoover has expressed an unwillingness to accept 
any commitments in regard to “force.” It is a curious fact, 
however, that during the Sino-Japanese dispute there was 
more popular agitation in the United States for an imposition 
of an economic boycott against Japan than in any League 
country, except, of course, China. Thousands signed 
petitions promising not to buy any goods made in Japan. 
The agitation was not led by the “ pacifist”? groups, who 
are divided on the question of sanctions, but by citizens such 
as President Lowell of Harvard, President Garfield of 
Williams and Mr. Newton D. Baker. Moreover, a distin- 
guished committee, headed by Nicholas Murray Butler, and 
organised by the Twentieth Century Fund, is now sponsoring 
a protocol under which the United States should agree to 
consult with other countries in imposing measures of non- 
intercourse against the violator of the Anti-War Pact. A 
similar proposal, embodied in the Capper resolution, has 
been introduced into Congress. 

The problem of sanctions involves the question, first, 
whether the United States will agree not to protest against 
any interference with American commerce by a League 
blockade; second, whether the United States will itself 
co-operate in applying some kind of sanctions. In agreeing 
to the principle of “‘ consultation” the United States has 
already answered the first question. In the light of the 
promise to consult and of Mr. Stimson’s statement on August 
8th, that neutrality belongs to the past and that war has 
become “an illegal thing,” it is inconceivable that the 
United States would obstruct the application of League 
sanctions against an aggressor. 

It is doubtful, however, whether two peace systems can 
successfully function—whether the League members will 
proceed to apply sanctions when the United States does not 
undertake similar action. Sooner or later it is probable 
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either that the League will have to abandon Article 16 or 
that the United States will have to accept the principle of the 
embargo. Should the United States (and Russia) agree to 
adhere to the Covenant on condition that Article 16 be 
dropped, the League might be justified in paying the price ; 
for even in the absence of an express obligation, the League 
members could still impose an embargo in a given emergency. 
It is unlikely, however, that the United States in the immediate 
future would consent to join the League even upon this 
contingent basis. In view of the fundamental importance of 
sanctions to international organisation, the most practical 
solution is for the League to develop Article 16, in accordance 
with the Assembly resolution of October, 1921, and for the 
American Congress, following precedents in regard to em- 
bargo on arms, to authorise the President to impose an 
embargo upon goods or shipping to or from a state inter- 
nationally recognised as having violated the Anti-War Pact. 
Granted such authority the State Department and the League 
Council could work out a regularised method of consultation. 
Under such an arrangement, the United States would decide 
for itself whether an embargo should be applied, but in this 
decision it would be inevitably influenced by the attitude of 
the League. The imposition of a /and embargo (as opposed, 
to a naval blockade), against the trade of an aggressor, would 
be a non-violent method of coercion, which should meet the 
American objection to military commitments. 

In promulgating the “ non-recognition doctrine” the 
administration has already admitted the necessity of some 
kind of sanction. Undoubtedly the non-recognition prin- 
ciple will have some moral value if universally applied ; 
but it is difficult to see how it will dislodge Japan from 
Manchuria unless it is supported by more stern measures. 
The American Government is determined not to allow the 
Anti-War Pact to become a dead letter; and once it sees 
that the “ non-recognition doctrine ” alone will not achieve 
its purpose, it will inevitably look with sympathy upon 
further proposals for upholding the structure of peace. 


IV. DISARMAMENT 
That the United States cannot escape the question of 
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sanctions is also becoming apparent in connection with its 
efforts at disarmament. The Hoover proposal to the Geneva 
conference last June, asking a reduction in naval tonnage 
and in the “defense” component of armies by one-third, 
as well as the abolition of certain aggressive weapons and of 
bombing, had many good points ; but it entirely overlooked 
the relationship of disarmament to international organisation. 
Any plan for land disarmament inevitably means that France 
must renounce or reduce its present military supremacy. 
France is reluctant to do so not because she necessarily fears 
invasion but because she believes that Germany, over-tun 
by uncontrolled private armies, would seize the Polish 
Corridor and restore its pre-war position of hegemony in 
Central Europe. When, ignoring these political considera- 
tions, the United States asks France to renounce its military 
superiority, it is inevitably regarded by Frenchmen as an ally 
of Germany ; as a result, France is inevitably driven toward 
an entente with Japan. The only means by which the United 
States can meet this situation is by assisting in strengthening 
international organisation so that France will be assured that 
no government will take the law into its own hands and so 
that Germany and other states will be assured that their 
grievances will be equitably examined. 

During the first stage of the Geneva Conference, Am- 
bassador Hugh Gibson, head of the American delegation, 
made a statement the significance of which has been little 
appreciated. In this statement he laid down the doctrine 
that as a result of the Anti-War Pact, armaments should be 
used only for two purposes (1) internal police, (2) “to 
defend the national territory against aggression and invasion.” 
Taken literally, this doctrine means that a government must 
not rely upon its own force to defend national interests on 
the high seas and in foreign countries. There is no great 
power, however, which will renounce the use of its own 
forces for these purposes unless a substitute form of protection 
is devised by international organisation. The American 
Government is gradually learning the necessity of such 
organisation ; it is learning that disarmament is not a matter 
of mathematics or of morals but of politics. This realisation 
also is bound to influence its attitude towards sanctions. 
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V. CoMMERCIAL PoLicy 


Despite the trend toward non-intervention in Latin 
America and toward co-operation with the League, the 
United States has done nothing to modify the fundamentals 
of its commercial policy. Becoming a creditor nation, the 
United States at the end of the war should logically have 
lowered its tariff in order to make possible the repayment of 
its foreign debt. Although the banker favoured this policy, 
the industrialist and the farmer, long fed on the bottle of 
protection, opposed tariff reduction. On the contrary, 
Congress actually increased the rates in 1921, 1922, and 1930 
to such a height that all but about two-thirds of our imports 
consist of duty-free raw materials. Nevertheless the United 
States continued to develop its export trade to a remarkable 
extent. Between 1920 and 1930 the world accumulated a 
debt to the United States for an export surplus amounting to 
more than $10,000,000,000. During this period, the world 
was also obliged to pay interest on the inter-allied debt and 
private loans. It met this debt in part by shipping much 
needed gold to the United States, but largely by new 
borrowings from Wall Street amounting to $6,000,000,000 
and the expenditures of American tourists abroad amounting 
to $5,255,000,000, during the ten-year period. 


So long as American tourists went abroad and Americans 
were willing to buy foreign bonds, this one-sided system of 
foreign trade “‘ worked.” But as a result of the depression, 
American foreign investments declined from $1,5 50,000,000 
in 1930 to $507,000,000 in 1931—a decline of 67 per cent., 
while American tourist travel declined similarly. As a result, 
exports fell from $2,628,200,000 during the first six months 
of 1929 to $841,800,000 for the similar period of 1931, while 
the foreign trade of the United States in 1931 showed larger 
percentage declines than that of the rest of the world! The 
Hoover moratorium authorised European governments to 
stop their debt payments to the United States for one year, 
while, without asking anyone’s consent, half-a-dozen govern- 
ments in Latin America went into default upon obligations 


1In July, 1932, the exports of the United States in value were the smallest since 
June, 1908 ; and the imports, the smallest since July, 1904. 
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held by private American investors: many governments 
went off the gold standard. 

Obviously these developments increased unemployment 
in the United States. Nevertheless there was no movement 
among Republican leaders for a reduction of tariff or a resump- 
tion of foreign loans so as to make it possible for the world to 
pay its debts. Already suffering from over-production, many 
Americans believed that any such “ international” policy 
would merely make matters worse. President Hoover's 
dramatic move in June, 1931, for a debt moratorium aroused 
a temporary enthusiasm, but when, partly as a result of 
inadequate preparation, the moratorium did not bring about 
an improvement, there was further disillusionment. President 
Hoover should have called a special session of Congress in 
June to approve his moratorium; but he failed to do so, 
and when Congress assembled in December—its members 
having read little during the summer except their local 
newspapers—it expressed bitterness over the debt question. 
Congress ratified the moratorium in the resolution of 
December 22nd, 1931, only subject to the declaration that it 
was “ against the policy of Congress that any of the indebted- 
ness of foreign countries to the United States should be in 
any way cancelled or reduced.” In private, congressmen 
admitted that Europe could not pay the debt unless the 
United States lowered the tariff; they nevertheless wished 
to force Europe into default to teach it a “lesson.” This 
resentment against Europe was coupled with an attack on 
the Wall Street bankers who were charged with wasting 
good American money in foreign loans now gone into 
default. Moreover, why should the President save the 
German investments of Wall Street when he did nothing to 
relieve the farmers’ debt at home? Anti-foreign sentiment 
increased when it was learned that, by withdrawing their 
deposits from New York or by selling their American 
securities, European bankers might force the United States 
off the gold standard. The isolationists and the anti- 
communists also joined hands in attacking Soviet Russia, 
which the United States had not recognised. A widespread 
demand arose that all imports from Russia should be pro- 
hibited on the ground that they were produced by forced 
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labour. Although the administration declined to accept a 
general embargo, Soviet trade with the United States was 
g2 per cent. less in the first quarter of 1932 than in the 
preceding period, largely because of this general hostility 
toward Russian trade which was reflected in a tightening of 
credit. 

In this isolationist outburst, the professional nationalists 
were joined by a number of liberals, represented by Dean 
Donham of the Harvard Business School and Lawrence 
Dennis, author of the provocative book, Js Capitalism 
Doomed? Unlike the nationalists, some of these liberals 
believed in the cancellation of the inter-allied debt and even 
of private foreign loans. They declared that these debts 
could not be paid except by goods which the United States 
could not afford to receive. Instead of investing funds 
abroad, the United States should reorganise its system of 
distribution so as to consume the export surplus at home. 
The United States could well dispense with foreign miarkets 
in favour of a self-contained economy. A system of national 
planning was impossible so long as the United States re- 
mained dependent upon the fluctuations of an international 
price level. 

During 1932, however, less was heard of the isolationist 
argument. It gradually became apparent that, while grave 
mistakes had been made in foreign investments, equally 
grave mistakes had been made in domestic finance and that 
the remedy lay in a revision of the entire financial structure. 
It is interesting to note that foreign bonds began to recover 
before domestic issues and that the Dawes 7 per cent. loan 
rose 31 points between January and July, 1932. The American 
producer of silver had always realised that the remedy for his 
situation lay in international action; and becoming dis- 
illusioned with the stabilisation efforts of the Farm Board, 
the farmer once more remembered that in 1929 the United 
States had exported more than half of its cotton, 18 per cent. 
of its wheat, 41 per cent. of its tobacco leaf, and 33 per cent. 
of its lard. Despite the efforts of the administration at 
domestic reconstruction, business showed few signs of 
recovery and the question began to be asked whether the 
confidence necessary for the return of American prosperity 
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could be secured so long as Europe and Asia were in political 
turmoil and in economic chaos. The blundering of the 
Allies this July in not publishing the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
(making the abolition of reparations dependent upon debt 
revision), simultaneously with the text of the Lausanne 
Agreement gave the nationalists in Congress one more 
opportunity to rant against debt cancellation. The danger, 
however, that this issue would be injected into the Presidential 
campaign was removed by the good sense of the Democratic 
Presidential candidate, Franklin D. Roosevelt, who did not 
join in this attack on Lausanne, and in two striking speeches 
made by Senator Borah following the adjournment of 
Congress. Mr. Borah courageously declared that the debt 
should be cancelled as part of a general programme of 
international reconstruction and in return for armament 
reduction. Likewise in his acceptance speech of August 
11th, President Hoover, who is already committed to some 
form of debt revision in his statement initiating the debt 
moratorium in June, 1931, and in his conversations with 
Prime Minister Laval, declared, “‘ If for any particular annual 
payment we were offered some other tangible form of 
compensation, such as the expansion of markets for American 
agriculture and labour, and the restoration and maintenance 
of our prosperity, then I am sure our citizens would consider 
such a proposal.” Moreover, both the Democratic and 
Republican platforms adopted in June, 1932, supported the 
idea of an international economic conference and, on August 
znd the United States Government accepted an invitation to 
take part in the preparatory work of the international economic 
conference authorised at Lausanne. Although the United 
States will probably insist on going through the form of 
separate debt negotiations, it is quite probable that, following 
the November elections, it will accept a drastic reduction in 
the inter-allied debt, provided such reduction forms part of a 
general plan for economic reconstruction and disarmament. 

Likewise, owing to the primary need for new purchasers 
of American products and to the situation in the Orient, 
where the non-recognition of Russia gives a moral advantage 
to Japan, a distinct change in attitude has taken place in 
regard to the recognition of Russia. Last April, a newspaper 
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poll indicated that 13 members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee would vote for recognition. Apparently the 
chief obstacle is President Hoover’s dislike of communistic 
propaganda. 


VI. THe Furure 


During the last twelve years Republican administrations 
have been moving in the direction of non-intervention in 
Latin America and toward closer political co-operation with 
the League. Within recent months the Government has 
become more sympathetic to the idea of international 
economic co-operation, especially debt revision. Should 
Mr. Hoover be re-elected in November, this general trend 
toward a more ‘complete international co-operation will 
undoubtedly continue. 

Is a Democratic victory likely to bring any important 
change in foreign policy? There is no denying that the 
Democratic Party has lost some of the enthusiasm for 
international co-operation which dominated it during the days 
of Woodrow Wilson. In 1928, Mr. Roosevelt, the present 
Democratic nominee, strongly supported “ official” co- 
operation between the United States and the League, a body 
which he called “the first great agency for the maintenance 
of peace.” Mr. Roosevelt declared on February 2nd, 1932, 
however, “that the League of Nations is not the League 
conceived by Woodrow Wilson. It might have been had the 
United Stated joined..... The League has not developed 
through these years along the course contemplated by its 
founder, nor have the principal members shown a disposition 
to divert the huge sums spent on armament into the channels 
of legitimate trade, balanced budgets and payments of 
obligations. American participation would not serve the 
highest purpose of the prevention of war and a settlement of 
international difficulties in accordance with fundamental 
American ideals. Because of these facts, therefore, I do not 
favour American participation.” This unfortunate pro- 
nouncement, which there is reason to believe that Mr. 
Roosevelt now regrets, stands in sharp contrast to the fervent 
speeches in favour of international co-operation recently made 
by President Hoover and Secretary Stimson, and to the 
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policy of the present administration. Judging by these 
speeches alone, the Republican Party is now upholding the 
banner of internationalism while the Democratic Party is 
moving in the direction of isolation. Such a conclusion 
would, however, hardly be justified. Once in office, it is 
inconceivable that a Democratic régime would discontinue 
the present extent of co-operation with the League, or change 
the trend toward non-intervention in Latin America. There 
is every reason to believe that the Democrats will be fully 
as open minded upon the question of debt revision as the 
Republicans ; while they will have less difficulty in recog- 
nising Soviet Russia. Finally, it is probable that the 
Democrats will make a genuine effort at tariff revision, which 
cannot be expected from the Republicans. Although the 
Democratic Party has abandoned its belief in a tariff for 
revenue only, it has repeatedly denounced the present tariff 
policy of the United States as an obstruction to international 
recovery and is pledged to effect some measure of reduction. 

Just as it was unfortunate that the League became a 
party issue in 1920, it is fortunate that the League to-day is 
no longer a party issue and that the national parties are not 
divided upon the questions of co-operation v. isolation. 
Isolation has received a trouncing, and whoever wins the 
election in November, it seems probable that the United 
States will continue to grope its way toward international 
harmony. One would be lacking in candour, however, if he 
did not add that many Americans who have earnestly worked 
to revise the foreign policy of the United States, to-day are 
concerned with the apparent lack of enthusiasm which recent 
French and British Governments have shown in upholding 
the Covenant and the Anti-War Pact. These Americans 
believe that during the recent Sino-Japanese dispute, the 
United States made a more genuine effort to uphold these 
Covenants than did any other great power. It would be 
an irony of history if just as Washington is turning its face 
toward Geneva, London and Paris should turn back to the 
outworn pre-war road. Let us hope that the future will 
prove these fears to be unfounded. 
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THE CHOICE BEFORE THE 
LABOUR MOVEMENT 


A reply to Mr. Tawney 


By ALFRED ZIMMERN 


I. 

S bewitching in phrase as he is magisterial in 

tone, Mr. Tawney seeks to rouse the Labour 

Party from the torpor of self-commiseration by 

offering it what he calls a dose of “ cold realism.” 

Upon his criticism of past policies it is unnecessary to dwell. 
Some may feel that, in condemning the party for its intel- 
lectual inconsistency he has pressed his case too far. Others 
may prefer to say that, while his criticism is substantially 
justified, he might have administered the medicine without 
the extra dash of vinegar. But it would be a mistake at this 
juncture to concentrate attention upon the party as such. 
What matters, for Great Britain and for the world, is not the 
Labour Party but the Labour movement, not the machine 
which was constructed to make Labour ideals effective, but 
those ideals themselves and the zeal and devotion, the public 
spirit and practical wisdom of the millions of men and 
women who have dedicated themselves to their realisation. 
Through the Labour movement the British working-class 
attained to political self-consciousness, and learnt the responsi- 
bilities of power, both municipal and national. Its advent as 
an electoral force has been an immeasutable enrichment of 
British public life, bringing into play, in their most character- 
istic form, for the promotion of national and international 
policies, the sterling qualities for which the world has grown 
used to looking to Great Britain. What is of chief interest 
then in Mr. Tawney’s article is not his strictures on the party 
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but his advice to the movement. What has he to say to the 
Labour man and woman? What does he conceive their 
duty to be in the circumstances of to-day? By what 
principles should they be inspired and how, in the present 
condition of the world, should they set about to apply them ? 


Il. 

Mr. Tawney states the first principles of socialism, as he 
understands it, with comprehensive felicity. “A classless 
society”: “the transference of economic power to public 
hands”: “a political creed based on a common view of the 
life proper to human beings”: “the extension of the area 
of economic life controlled by some rational conception of the 
public good.” Here are the guiding lines of British socialism. 
We need not stop to enquire how much this doctrine owes to 
Karl Marx and the Continentals and how much to the Webbs, 
to the Christian Socialists and to other British thinkers further 
back in the past. Suffice it to say that there is nothing new in 
Mr. Tawney’s statement of principles. It is the old creed on 
which the Labour movement grew up in the years before the 
war. But it has never been better stated. It rings as true as 
ever. And it is as much needed as ever, far more needed, 
indeed, in a world left impoverished and disordered by the 
greatest war in history. 

It is with the application of socialist principles to present 
circumstances that the difficulty begins. How does Mr. 
Tawney propose to apply them? The objective, as ne sees 
it, is the attainment of a “‘ socialist commonwealth ” in Great 
Britain, to be achieved through a “ peaceful revolution.” 
How is this revolution to be brought about ? By an electoral 
victory for the Labour Party, giving it a majority in the 
House of Commons. But in order that the party may be 
prepared to make the fullest and sternest use of this victory, 
it must here and now close its ranks, expel the doubters and 
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the lukewarm and weld itself into a body of zealots, 
“ Puritans,” “ Jacobins ” “ the Communist Party ”—‘call it 
what you please!” These modern Ironsides will refuse to 
bid for votes or to “ prophesy smooth things ” but will put 
first things first, according to what used to be called, when 
it was necessary to put jobs through to time, a scheme of 
Priorities. Let the movement, thus consolidated, “‘ throw 
its whole weight against the central positions ” and, whether 
the immediate result be success or failure, the effect will be 
to put fresh heart into its followers. 

In urging these tactics upon the movement Mr. Tawney 
does not conceal from himself or from his readers that the 
immediate effect will be to put it out of action, so far as 
responsibility for present-day problems is concerned. He 
virtually admits that the carrying out of what we may perhaps 
call Tawney’s Purge would involve “surrendering for a 
decade the prospect of office.” But this does not dismay 
him. Indeed, he seems to welcome the prospect of the dimin- 
ished flock remaining for half a generation in the wilderness : 
for he contends that, in the past, through a series of accidents, 
the movement grew too fast for its health. There were times 
when “‘ whole battalions ” of Labour voters were, so to speak, 
“baptised ” into socialism “ with a hose,” until, in the days 
of the second Labour Government, “a generation had grown 
up to which it seemed as easy to be a socialist—as easy, if 
you please—as it had been difficult in 1900.” The time has 
come, he thinks, for socialism once more to seem difficult. 

In thus stating his programme Mr. Tawney refers at some 
length to the snares of office and the temptations of public 
life, with which he seems to be much obsessed. He is anxious 
that the leaders of the Labour movement should be saved 
from undue indulgence in “ social convivialities ” and undue 
interest in the honours list. From this point of view too a 
spell in the wilderness would do the movement good. It 
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is so hard, it seems, to work at Westminster and in Whitehall] 
and not to forget that “there are such places as colliery 
villages and cotton towns.” 

Ii. 

Accepting Mr. Tawney’s principles, what are we, as 
British socialists, in the year 1932, to say of his programme ? 
Is it conceived in the spirit of “ cold realism” to which its 
author makes claim? Will it mobilize in the most effective 
form for the common cause the human energies which have 
been harnessed to the Labour movement during the past 
generation ? Will it appeal to the sturdy common sense, the 
broad humanity, the almost affectionate tolerance which 
distinguish the British Socialist rank and file? Does it really 
point to the toad by which peaceful revolutions have been 
previously accomplished in this country ? Has Mr. Tawney, 
in thinking it out, kept steadily in his mind and heart, the 
dweller in the colliery village and the cotton town? And, 
lastly, does this programme, as Mr. Tawney seems to think, 
really make socialism more “difficult”? Is there not a 
likelihood that, for certain natures, at any rate, it will make it 
more easy ? Is not retirement into the wilderness, however 
strenuous the exercises there provided for the energumens, 
really a form of escape, a flight from the responsibilities of 
public life, from the problems of a great human movement 
consisting of all sorts and conditions of men, with its inevitable 
jostling of interests and clashes of temperament, into the 
unreal calm, the delusive uniformity and the dangerous self- 
satisfactions of a sectarian tabernacle ? 

Mr. Tawney recalls us to the early days of the movement 
when socialism was “ difficult.” Let us accept the challenge. 
To apply the principles that he has so finely set forth is not 
easy, and was never meant to be easy. It is indeed immensely 
more difficult than a generation ago, in spite of the huge 
advance made by the Labour movement in Great Britain 
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and the very considerable social improvements for which it 
may claim credit. For the field in which we are to-day called 
to apply them is no longer limited—as it seemed to be 
then—to our own country or to our own Commonwealth, 
but extends to nothing less than the whole world. What is 
surprising, indeed almost stupefying, in Mr. Tawney’s outlook 
and programme is that he ignores the immense and far- 
reaching political, social and economic changes which, partly 
as a result of the war, have transformed the conditions of 
socialist thinking and socialist activity since the early 
“ difficult ” days of the British Labour movement. Through- 
out his article he treats the British Labour movement, with 
its needs and its failings, as a thing apart, as though the sun 
would stand still and the stars be stayed in their courses 
whilst its zealots were eating locusts and wild honey in the 
desert. Has he forgotten how a tempest from the outer world 
burst in on the programmes and speculations of 1914, 
unsettling the too narrow foundations on which they were 
based, sending many an “ advanced ” scheme for social and 
economic reconstruction (Guild Socialism, for instance) into 
limbo with the Romanoffs and the Hapsburgs ? And does he 
not realize that the door so suddenly flung open on the world 
has never again been closed—that the economic problems of 
Great Britain, the lives of men and women in the colliery 
village and the cotton town, are permanently, inseparably, 
vitally bound up with political happenings outside our own 
island? He looks forward, with the help of his Ironsides, to 
establishing public ownership (he does not say in what form) 
in the “ foundation industries,” coal, cotton, steel, and in 
finance. Has he forgotten the link between the occupation 
of the Ruhr and the Coal Strike of 1926, or the influence on 
the cotton trade of political events in India and China, or the 
problem involved by the attempt to form West European 
Steel Cartel, or the connexion between the break in the 
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New York Stock market in November 1929, the Austro- 
German Customs Union project of March 1931, and the run 
on sterling in the following summer and autumn? Can he 
not see that the real task, the difficult task (far more difficult 
than training in the wilderness for the capture of an objective 
defined and surveyed years ago) is the application of socialist 
principles to what the Labour movement has hitherto been 
content to regard as “foreign affairs” or “ problems of 
diplomacy ” in all their numerous and as yet too little analysed 
ramifications ? He bids us work for “ the extension of the 
area of economic life controlled by some rational conception 
of the public good.” Is it not of the world as a whole that 
he should have been thinking, as he penned those words, 
rather than merely of the further curtailment of the economic 
ascendancy of “ functionless property ” in Great Britain? A 
generation ago the Webbs with infinite patience worked 
out the technique for the mastery of our domestic economic 
ptoblems, cutting a track through the brush which the Labour 
movement has been following ever since. Is there not a 
similar and even more difficult task awaiting present-day 
socialists in the jungle of international politics ? The socialist 
principles and expedients with which the Webbs have made 
us all familiar—the growth of constitutionalism in industry, 
the Minimum Standard, the devices of Measurement and 
Publicity, the gradual but inexorable extension of controls 
and safeguards in one region after another—do not these 
open out to the socialist movement of to-day suggestions for 
labours at least as severe, as fruitful and as exhilarating as 
those which Mr. Tawney has in mind for his storm-troops ? 

Mr. Tawney refers at the close of his article to Sir Arthur 
Salter. Is there any Englishman living, whether within or 
without the socialist movement, except perhaps the Director 
of the International Labour Office, who has worked harder 
to “extend the area of economic life controlled by some 
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rational conception of the public good ” ? Is it not the duty 
of the Labour movement to mobilize al] its energy and 
intelligence in support of efforts such as his to set up social 
controls in the field of international economic relations ? 
What are the main evils from which the whole world, and not 
least the cotton town and the colliery village, are suffering 
to-day ? Unemployment, monetary instability, a dead weight 
of debt, especially debts owing by governments, economic 
nationalism, in the shape of tariffs and other obstacles to the 
free movement of men and goods, economic internationalism 
in the sinister form of the secret power and activities of trusts 
and cartels, the burden of armaments and the militarization 
of economic policy and industrial technique in the interests 
of the General Staffs, above all, the fear of new wars brooding 
over the world and preventing the revival of confidence and 
of the normal processes of international co-operation. These 
are the clouds that are to-day darkening the life of our 
country. Here, rather than in th: inveterate malignity of the 
privileged classes or their nigyardliness in contributing to 
the public revenues, are the true obstructions to the develop- 
ments of our educational system, to the enlargement of our 
social services and, in general, to the fuller assurance of a 
life more proper to human beings for the workers of Great 
Britain. Is it not of interest then to the Labour movement 
to second the efforts of those who are seeking to deal with 
these problems at the root ? Would it not be socialism, and 
socialism of the most practical kind, to establish international 
tules for commercial policy (so long the football of our 
insular politics), for a stable relationship between money and 
goods, for government borrowing (so fruitful a cause of war 
in the past), for private investment and speculation, for the 
constitutionalizing (at least as a first stage) of trusts and 
cartels, for forced and sweated labour in its manifold forms, 
for freedom of transit by land and sea, for unhindered access 
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for the industrial nations to the raw materials indispensable 
for their life, for colonial policy and migration, for the world 
control of individual trades and services—for instance, arms, 
aviation, dangerous drugs, coal, oil, sugar, radium—and, last 
but not least, for the development of international police- 
power to ensure that none of the feudal barons, great or small, 
who are to-day still flaunting their “ sovereign ” power, shall 
find it possible to defy the law without being taught a sharp 
lesson of international interdependence ? 

“But Sir Arthur Salter,” it will be objected “is not a 
professing socialist.” Whose fault is that ? “ He is trying to 
patch up the capitalist system.” Is he? Or is he trying to 
transform it by a peaceful revolution, by avoiding a catas- 
trophe which would almost wipe the colliery village and the 
cotton town out of existence ? To listen to the comments of 
some of our “ advanced ” insular socialists on the labours of 
those who, if their critics only knew it, are in the front line 
of the socialist trenches, is to realize how easy it is for men in 
blinkers to escape their own notice in passing from the 
vanguard to the rearguard. Let those who fling their little 
pebbles at the “capitalism” of Sir Arthur Salter and his 
co-workers, in our own and other countries, cast their minds 
back to the early days of the British movement. Is that how 
the Fabians argued and acted in their prime? They knew, 
as Mr. Tawney has for the moment forgotten, that the right 
place for leaven is in the lump, that the right use of salt is 
not to form a pillar in the wilderness but to savour the dish. 
What matters (how strange even to have to argue the point 
in our “ illogical” country!) is not the label which men 
attach to their ideas and activities but the true character and 
influence of their aims and achievements. Internationally, 
we are just reaching the stage of the gas and water socialism 
of the eighties. If the socialist pioneers in those days had 
refused the collaboration of non-believers for the estab- 
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lishment of municipal waterworks and tramways, the 
movement would very soon have run into the sand. If the 
Webbs and that thorough Liberal as he then was, Mr. 
Haldane, had not put their shoulders to the wheel to help 
Mr. Balfour and Sir Robert Morant to carry the Education 
Act of 1902—in the teeth of the fanatics and the reactionaries 
of those days—the forces of social privilege against which 
Mr. Tawney inveighs would be a great deal more strongly 
entrenched than they are to-day. Can he not see that similar 
opportunities are opening out now on every side and that the 
duty of the Labour movement is not to sulk in its tents but 
to educate its followers and so bring its full weight to bear 
on each issue as it arises in the light of socialist principles ? 
To take but a single instance, the Bank of International 
Settlements is not a perfect institution and some of its 
governors are among the men against whom Mr. Tawney 
is anxious to whet the knives of his Jacobins. But can any 
socialist deny that it represents “an extension of the area of 
economic life controlled by a rational conception of the 
public good ” ? 
IV. 

To all this, no doubt, Mr. Tawney has a ready reply. 
In his own mind perhaps the answer is in a single word— 
Russia. But in his article he is more guarded. Advocate as 
he is of a “ peaceful revolution,” he turns the difficulty by 
asking a rhetorical question. Granted, he says, “ that as the 
world is to-day no nation can save itself by itself,” yet, he 
tetorts, “is it probable that international co-operation can 
be built on a foundation of states dominated, in their internal 
lives, by ideals antithetic to it?” Surely, this is to gloss over 
a crucial difficulty with a mere phrase. Does he really mean 
that socialists should refuse to interest themselves in any 
practical attempt to deal with international economic prob- 
lems on socialist lines until there are avowedly socialist 
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governments in power in every country? Or in every 
country with a developed economic system? Or in every 
leading country ? Must we wait till we are satisfied with the 
organization of the nitrate industry in Chile or of the silk 
industry in Japan or of the oil industry in Roumania or 
Irak ? Or until the great landlords have been expropriated 
or deprived of undue political power in Eastern Germany 
and in Hungary ? Or until the American Socialist Party has 
elected its candidate to the Presidency of the United States ? 
Or even until socialist governments are in power simultane- 
ously in France, Germany and Italy ? Such questions answer 
themselves. If the Soviet Government, in its cold realism, 
saw fit to co-operate with the work of the World Economic 
Conference of 1927, held under the auspices of a League of 
Nations which reflected, and still reflects, the variegated 
imperfections of the world in which we are compelled to live, 
cannot Mr. Tawney overcome his scruples and consent to 
allow the British Labour movement to contribute its share of 
public opinion and constructive ability to the world tasks of 
to-day ? 

If one had read Mr. Tawney’s article without knowing 
of his work in China one would be inclined to describe him 
as an insular ascetic rather than as a genuine socialist. For 
socialism and insularity are at opposite poles. The pioneers 
of socialism were internationalists: their thinking was 
always in terms of the world as a whole. If for the exigencies 
of propaganda and practical action the movement has 
developed in individual countries on national lines, surely 
to-day the time has come for framing a socialist programme 
on a broader basis than that of individual national movements 
and their local needs and idiosyncrasies. None of the major 
problems which oppress the British people at the moment— 
Mr. Tawney knows it quite well—could be solved simply by 
an electoral victory or by the passing of legislation, in the 
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old-fashioned manner, through the House of Commons. The 
sphere of action has been transferred elsewhere to international 
Conferences, Councils and Committees : and British Socialists, 
if they are to be realists, must follow the battle line. Nor, 
indeed, ought they to regret it: for it brings them closer to 
their fellow-workers throughout the world who have figured 
so constantly in their perorations and so little in their thoughts. 
The dweller in the colliery village and the cotton town is an 
aristocrat compared with the Polish or Serbian peasant, the 
Egyptian fellah, the Indian ryot, the Chinese cultivator, or 
the native African producer of cocoa, coffee or cotton. 
Nevertheless he is to-day inseparably bound up with them, 
not simply by the ideal of the “classless society ” which, 
as British Socialists must always remember, is a principle that 
cuts both ways, but by the movement of prices and other 
elements of the world’s interdependent economic system. 
That interdependence existed already in the early days of the 
British Labour movement. But since the system seemed to 
function automatically, socialists, like everyone else, took it 
for granted and left it out of their programmes and calcula- 
tions. But to-day it ought to be impossible for British 
Socialists to discuss “ the transference of economic power to 
public hands ” or “ the extension of the area of economic life 
controlled by some rational conception of the common 
good ” without constantly bearing in mind their responsibility 
towards their fellow-workers in distant countries whose 
opportunities for the attainment of “a life proper to human 
beings” are so much mote restricted than their own. 
“Workers of the World, unite” is at once a more inspiring 
and a more practical, yes, and a more difficult watchword 
than “ Beware of Belgravia! ” 
V. 

If the “ new social order ” is, and can be, nothing less 

than a world order and if socialist campaigning, under 
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post-war conditions, must necessarily be conducted on this 
immensely extended front, what is the practical lesson to be 
drawn for the British movement ? 

The answer is simple. It must adjust its petspective to 
the enlarged scale of socialist operations and revise its 
methods accordingly. 

As to how this adjustment should be carried through and 
what it should mean in detailed practise and organisation 
there is little that can usefully be said. When Labour men 
and women up and down the country have realized that the 
helplessness of the movement in recent years has been chiefly 
due to its insularity they may be trusted to draw the practical 
consequences for themselves. No-one can predict the future 
of British parties. What is clear is that the impact of 
international problems is effecting a subtle change in the 
character of domestic politics in all civilized countries. It is 
inevitable that, when major problems are being dealt with on 
an international scale, the result should be to produce a larger 
measure of continuity in national policies. In some countries 
the Foreign Minister has become almost a permanent 
representative of his country, far overtopping the Prime 
Minister in influence and prestige. For a time Briand and 
Stresemann, both of whom held office under many govern- 
ments, attained to the same position in France and Germany. 
In others there has been an increasing approximation between 
the policies of the parties, continuity being maintained 
between the work of successive Foreign Ministers. The one 
thing that is certain is that we in this country shall never 
return to the old game of party politics in foreign affairs, as 
it was played, for instance, by Gladstone and Disraeli, or in 
fiscal policy, as it was played by Joseph Chamberlain and 
Asquith. This will affect the temper of elections and lead to 
far-reaching changes in organization and propaganda. So be 
it. Parties are instruments, not ends in themselves. 
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MR. TAWNEY’S ANSWER 


a HROUGH the courtesy of the editors I have been 
shown Professor Zimmern’s article. I will confine 
myself to correcting one general misapprehension 
a and certain minor errors, into which he has 
inadvertently fallen. 

Professor Zimmern reproaches me (and also, I gather, 
the Labour Party) with indifference to the international 
aspect of economic questions. Has Mr. Tawney forgotten, 
he asks, that there was a war? Does he not know that the 
coal industry was affected by the invasion of the Ruhr, and 
that the cotton industry is dependent on Chinese markets ? 
Why has he not supplied the Labour Party with an inter- 
national programme ? 

I find it difficult, I confess, to take these questions very 
seriously ; but, since Professor Zimmern thinks it worth while 
to ask them, I will reply. No, I have not forgotten the war. 
Without pretending to any special knowledge, I am, not less 
aware, perhaps, than Professor Zimmern that the coal and 
cotton industries have international ramifications. Having 
spent part of the past year as a humble servant of the League, 
Iam not likely to forget that England is not the world. 

In a passage in my article which Professor Zimmern must 
have overlooked, I stated that I did not propose to discuss 
the contents of the Labour Party’s programme. Indeed, on 
looking at it again, I see that I devoted to that topic, whether 
in its international or domestic aspects, less than two pages 
out of twenty-two. The reason why I did not write on that 
subject is more prosaic than the fierce British insularity with 
which Professor Zimmern credits me. It is that I wrote, and 
was invited to write, on another. I am sorry that any failure 
of mine to make that fact clear should have caused Professor 
Zimmern to tilt at windmills. 
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With the removal of that misconception, most of his 
argument disappears, and with it, I hope, some part of his 
* stupefaction.” 

Professor Zimmern is mistaken in supposing that | 
proposed to “ expel the doubters and the lukewarm.” I said 
the opposite—that the Labour Party is not likely to improve 
its condition by expulsions: “to expel a person is not to 
exorcise a spirit.” What I did state was that there is room 
for workers of all types in it, but that, if it is to prosper, it 
is necessary that its members should be in agreement with its 
principles, and be prepared, not merely to rehearse them, but 
to apply them in practice. 

It is the last statement, I suppose, to which Professor 
Zimmern takes exception. If it is a heresy, it is one, I am 
afraid, which I shall continue to hold. I do not think that 
any good can come of saying one thing and meaning another. 

Professor Zimmern’s reference to the Education Act of 
1902, to the work of Sir Robert Morant and Lord Haldane, 
and to the Bank of International Settlements, betrays a similar 
misapprehension. It is intended to suggest, I take it, that I 
think that the Labour Party should not co-operate with the 
Civil Service, or with public men who, while belonging to 
other parties, share its opinions on particular questions. 

I find it difficult to believe that Professor Zimmern 
himself can credit these suggestions. The Labour Party 
owes much to civil servants; and, as to friendly politicians 
in other parties, I only wish that the late government had 
included in its Mines Act provisions which Liberal politicians 
had recommended and were prepared, I understand, to 
support. What I said, and what I think, is that it is a mistake 
for a Labour Government to make the retention of office 
its principal objective, and for that purpose to abandon 
measures to which it has repeatedly committed itself. If it 
does not intend, when in office, to make an effort to catty 
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them, it had better not, when out of office, use language 
which implies that it does. 

Professor Zimmern charges me, unless I misunderstand 
him, with throwing a “ little pebble ” at Sir Arthur Salter— 
an atrocity which he ascribes to my notorious and blood- 
thirsty hatred of all persons who do not publicly avow 
themselves to be socialists. So he flies to the rescue. 

I must apologise for depriving readers of The Political 
Quarterly of a thrill. The drab truth is that I quoted a sentence 
from Sir Arthur Salter’s admirable book—I wish I could have 
quoted more—as the best expression of a view which I share. 
With Professor Zimmern’s suggestion that I regard with 
indifference the achievements of Sir Arthur Salter and of the 
Director of the International Labour Office I need not deal. 
Apart from the admiration which, in common with other 
persons, I feel for their work, both the gentlemen in question 
happen to be my friends. Professor Zimmern’s sense of 
humour must temporarily have abandoned him. 

I do not understand Professor Zimmern’s reference to the 
Russian proclivities which he genially declares me to be too 
“guarded” to avow. In so far as I am entitled to an 
opinion, I see much in Russia that I do not admire, and 
much that I do, including the selfless devotion of many 
members of the Communist Party. While I do not regard 
Russian experience as directly applicable to a nation with— 
if I may quote my own words—“ the political maturity and 
dependence on a world economy of the people of Great 
Britain,” I think that it offers lessons from which other 
countries, including our own, have something to learn, and 
that among those lessons the example of that devotion is not 
the least instructive. Here again, Professor Zimmern has 
allowed his imagination to run away with him. He has 
criticised, not what I wrote, but what he supposes that a 
petson like myself would have been likely to write. 
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For the rest, if, in addition to writing on the desirability 
of international economic co-operation, Professor Zimmern 
had taken part in the dull business of attempting to negotiate 
an international economic agreement, he would have known 
that the internal organisation of an industry, so far from 
being irrelevant to that task, is an issue which dogs the 
negotiators from beginning to end, and that its improvement 
in certain British industries, a matter within the control of 
British governments, would greatly facilitate the international 
understandings which he very rightly desires. International 
planning would be considerably assisted, in short, by national 
planning. Apart from that there is a good deal in his remarks 
on the importance of cultivating an international mind with 
which no one need disagree. They are truisms, but truisms 
which bear repeating. Had I been writing on the same 
subject, I should have said much the same. 

I wish, however, that, instead of criticising me for 
views which I did not express, he had found leisure to 
examine somewhat more carefully those which I did. The 
opinion which I attempted, no doubt very imperfectly, to 
advance is that at the present juncture the Labour Party is 
likely to serve the world best, not by suppressing its intention 
to pass socialist measures if returned to power, but, by stating 
that it regards such measures as essential, working out, in as 
much detail as possible, their practical application, and, when 
occasion offers, proceeding to introduce them, even if the 
result of so doing is loss of office. ‘That opinion may be 
mistaken ; but it is that opinion, not the fantasies which 
he imputes to me, on which it would have been interesting 
to learn Professor Zimmern’s judgment. 

R. H. TAWNEY 
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POLITICS IN THE SPANISH 
REPUBLIC 
By H. R. G. Greaves 


I. 


PAIN has been well served by her generals. Just 

when the Azafia government was threatened by 

growing disagreement, the Sanjurjo rising of August 

renewed and consolidated its support. And there 
can be no doubt that the actual- government is the best 
guarantee of stability throughout the present period of 
transition. Again, the debt owed by the Republic to General 
Primo de Rivera is beyond measure. By sending the liberal 
leaders to prison or exile he gave them ample time and 
incentive to prepare for revolution. By the oppression and 
incompetence of his administration he made ready the ground 
for them more efficiently than they could have hoped. The 
harvest was early. In seven years opinion in every town of 
Spain had been transformed. Nor was the change a transitory 
one. Events have proved the strength in them of the new 
order of ideas. There has been, if anything, an increasing 
support of the Republic. The right wing opposition itself 
is republican. The pendulum of Spain’s constitutional 
history of which Gmelin speaks has been jolted entirely out 
of its old ambit by this period of dictatorship, culminating in 
the revolution of 1931. The dictator has performed the 
supreme service of effacing the monarchy even from the 
imagination of urban Spain. And what the towns think 
to-day, with the instruments of state education, wireless and 
the cinema, the country will think to-morrow. The swing 
of the pendulum lies no longer between an almost medieval 
despotism and constitutional government, but rather between 
liberalism and communism. 
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To the Spanish liberal the events of 1931 represent the 
final achievement in a long battle for freedom ; to the socialist 
they are but a beginning. There is truth in each view. The 
struggle for constitutional government dates at least from 
the first years of the nineteenth century. It has been constant 
even if of varying success. Its aims have now been achieved 
and all that remains is to consolidate them. But the socialist 
has much further to go. He may well apply to the founding 
of the second Republic the theory of revolutionary stages 
which Trotsky has developed in his “‘ History of the Russian 
Revolution,” seeing in 1931 no more than the second step, 
the first being the constitutionalist revolution of 1868-76, 
toward the third and final development, the birth of the 
already predicted socialist soviet republic of Spain. There is, 
of course, much evidence for this interpretation of events in 
the rapid growth of communism under the dictatorship. And 
it is clear that the truth of the prophecy must depend on the 
extent to which the reforms of the Republic are able to satisfy 
a developing socialism. For the accuracy of Trotsky’s 
reading of events relies upon the incapacity of the successors 
of each revolutionary stage to base their system on a wide 
enough popular consent. Once that has been done it may be 
that an adaptive and evolutionary process will replace that of 
violent change. The truth or falsity of that hypothesis is 
the main problem posed by the Spanish Revolution. Being 
a problem set in terms of the future, a guide to its solution is 
the most that can be expected. This is to be sought in an 
understanding of the factors which went to create the 
revolution itself. 

Spain’s lack of a middle class throughout the nineteenth 
century is probably the chief cause of her political instability. 
She has served as a field of battle between a small group of 
economically privileged nobility and clergy on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the mass of Spaniards prevented by poverty, 
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ignorance, the lack of communications and their intense 
individualistic pride from learning the meaning of solidarity. 
Those two elements have provided two political forces, 
autocracy and anarchism. Were they all, there would still 
remain a complete justification of the common view of Spain 
as a house fundamentally and violently divided against itself. 

But there is a third, the increasingly important professional 
element, and it is this which has been the dominating force 
in the Republic. It has been fortified by the two consequences 
of twentieth century economic development, the growing 
merchant class and the upthrust of labour. For it is of the 
utmost significance that the group of intellectuals who have 
governed Spain since the abdication of the King draw their 
power from the town workers as well as from the middle and 
professional class. Their liberal ancestors were such men as 
Riego, the military politician, who forced the constitution on 
the King in 1820, and the statesmen Canovas and Sagasta, who 
directed affairs before Alfonso XIII. was old enough to begin 
his consistent efforts to destroy the constitution of 1876. 
Their debt to Giner and Sanz del Rio, the founders of the 
Instituci6n Libre de Ensefianza, the first liberal university, 
is inestimable, as it is also to the founders of the Committee 
for the Promotion of Studies in 1907, which btought 
standards of efficiency into Spanish teaching and provided 
the Spanish universities with a school of men of an ability 
and independence hitherto painfully lacking. The Spanish 
defeat in the Spanish-American war also played its part in 
promoting a liberal movement, for it had the interesting 
effect of turning the mind of Spain upon itself. A tragic 
introspection and almost morbid heart-searching followed. 
This is particularly visible in the writings of Unamuno. It 
may be said to have been sowing the seeds of a new Spain 
just at a time when Alfonso XIII. was beginning to destroy 
the constitution through which it could alone find expression. 
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But both educational movement and reviving interest in 
politics, despite their vital effect on the growth of liberalism, 
were less important than the economic development which 
became so marked in the period following the defeat, and 
especially from 1914 to 1918. It is to be noted particularly in 
coal, textiles, electricity, agriculture, and above all in railways, 
roads and shipping. This period of “ intellectual and 
economic awakening,” as Madariaga has well called it, saw 
the growth not only of an intellectual and liberal movement 
in the middle class, but of organised labour and socialism 
among the workmen and peasants. 

Out of these materials liberalism was recast and socialism 
moulded under the dictatorship. In 1931 the representatives 
of both political forces stepped into the shoes of a clerico- 
military governing caste, exhausted by their struggles with 
a people whose dissatisfaction was fast developing into 
anarchism. 

Nor must the importance of the regionalist movement be 
overlooked. The Catalans in particular were dissatisfied with 
the monarchy. They looked back to a period before the 
dynastic union of the kingdoms of Spain, and saw in the 
unifying tendencies of the monarchy in Castille the chief 
enemy of home rule. Republicans were their natural allies. 
The understanding reached at San Sebastian in the summer of 
1930 was, in a sense, the death-knell of the old régime. It 
envisaged a union of self-governing republics with a strong 
federal authority in Madrid. By reason of this agreement, 
the liberal and socialist leaders gained the support of one of 
the most powerful, and perhaps most regenerative, forces 
in modern Spain. 

Il. 

It was thus a combination of the intellectual, economic 
and regionalist movements which gave body and unity to the 
revolt against privilege. This provided the motive power and 
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the leaders ready to use it. But the opportunity afforded them 
was not altogether of their own making. When revolution 
was attempted at the end of 1930 it ended in failure and the 
imprisonment or exile of its leaders. Yet four months later 
the ease of their success surprised even themselves. For 
revolutions to-day are not quite as simple as before the time 
of the machine-gun and the aeroplane. And there is much, 
therefore, about this calm and bloodless change which has 
yet to be explained. 

Besides those invariable allies, the army and the church, 
the chief supports of the old régime were the landowning 
nobility and the big-monied interests. In each, the active 
loyalty which had greeted the dictatorship gradually melted 
into apathy. As for the King, he was only the leader of a 
privileged caste, the link between a clericalist army and a 
militant church, the agent, as Don José Ortega y Gasset has 
called him, of this society. The landowning nobility were 
only another facet of this governing class. Big industrialists 
who played a prominent part in all the towns were anxious 
only for order, and so long as tradition seemed to give greatest 
promise of stable government they were behind it. But 
industrialists shade imperceptibly into a bourgeoisie, and they 
imply a labour movement to be pacified. It was the recog- 
nition that in modern Spain these must be satisfied which led 
the dictator in 1927 to acknowledge the need for a con- 
stitution giving powers to economic groups. As soon as 
this became clear his authority began to crumble. His own 
followers were not agreed upon such a policy. 

The army had made the real Spanish revolution in 
September, 1923. It was said at the time to be partly a 
protest against military inefficiency in Morocco, and in the 
light of this claim, the position of almost incredible corruption 
and muddle revealed by Sr. Azafia when he took over the 
Ministry of War nearly eight years later is, as will be seen 
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later, supremely illuminating. It effectively proves the 
difficulty of a privileged caste of experts, whether a bureau- 
cracy or an army, when faced with the job of reforming itself 
from within. What the dictator was unable to do in seven 
years the civil authorities of the Republic did with complete 
success in as many months. But in fact, of course, the 
abrogation of the constitution in 1923 was only the final step 
in a long series of military encroachments on the constitution, 
ably abetted by the King from the very first cabinet meeting 
he attended. The army, however, was not united enough 
to rule. Sectionalism gradually undermined its confidence in 
its own leaders. Refusal to reform at all might have united 
the army in self-defence ; thorough-going reform might even 
have satisfied military and civilians by its impartiality ; half- 
hearted measures, suspect of sectional dominance, merely 
aggravated dissensions and showed up abuses. It was this 
which explained the decay of military support for the dictator- 
ship, particularly after the fall of Primo de Rivera had led to 
the substitution of royal nominees for a chosen military 
leader. The merciless shooting of two officers who led a 
revolt did much to convert apathy into hatred. The army had 
lost interest in the old order and were ready to accept a new. 

The church was not in this position. Its interest was 
bound up with the old oppressive system. Possessed of vast 
untaxed wealth, subsidised by the state, it was even allowed 
to indulge in industrial production for material profit without 
paying the contributions to society imposed upon its com- 
petitors. Its legal powers over education, marriage, and 
burial, its influence through the government over universities 
and publications brought it into continual conflict with the 
more intelligent portion of the population. Its rentier position, 
draining the country at a time of growing economic difficulty, 
combined with its competitive advantages to bring it the 
enmity both of the producer and of those less well provided 
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with worldly goods. Its opposition to the Republic made by 
these people was therefore entirely natural. Nor did it 
refrain from exploiting superstition in its own interests ; the 
tales of weeping statues multiplied, and many a crucifix was 
said to have shown signs of blood on April 14th. But the 
church did not act more directly than this. Its influence had 
been exerted through its tools, king and dictator, and when 
they had gone its head beat a hasty retreat to the Vatican, from 
which—it seems—he was promptly ordered back to his post. 
It is possible that, with the diminished wealth and power over 
education especially of the religious- orders, the church will 
take up a healthier attitude. The socialists, at least, have not 
shown undue fear of its future influence. Believing that the 
woman voter who greatly outnumbers the man is particularly 
subject to its authority, they have nevertheless given her 
complete electoral equality. 

Business, like the army, became rapidly less reliable a 
support for the dictatorship in the year preceding the revolu- 
tion. The disastrous finances of the government, leading 
to the rapid depreciation of the peseta, conflicted with the 
interests of the business community. Unbalanced budgets 
undermined their confidence. An inefficient and overstaffed 
military and civil service resigned them to change. Besides, 
so constant were the revolts and strikes that stability itself 
seemed to have less to hope for from the maintenance of 
unconstitutional government than from the return to con- 
stitutionalism which now even the dictator had recognised 
to be desirable. 

The quiet triumph of a revolution which manifested itself 
in the unopposed assumption of office of the revolutionary 
committee promised well for stability. There was tremendous 
enthusiasm, but it was friendly and non-violent. The King 
was removed, but with every courtesy. It seemed as though 
the group of professional men at the head of the new Republic 
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was to form a government of concentration uniting liberals 
and socialists. Throughout the country there was respect 
for life and property. But it soon became apparent that the 
respect rested upon a belief that the government intended to 
satisfy each section of its supporters: When a month had 
passed and the property of the church and religious orders 
still remained untouched the retribution they had earned set 
in. Their enemies became impatient and the first signs of 
division among republicans appeared. Convents were burned 
down by mobs in many of the towns. The government has 
since been accused of abetting the civil guards in their refusal 
to interfere with the mobs. If that were true it would be 
interesting evidence of the extent to which dislike of the 
religious orders had penetrated even the right wing of the 
liberals, for the most direct responsibility of all would rest 
with the Prime Minister and the Minister of the Interior, 
Zamora and Maura, both of whom subsequently resigned 
over the fairly moderate religious clauses of the constitution, 
which they, nevertheless, found too advanced. 

The later development of opinion in the Cortes, which 
was to split the government on this very question of its 
attitude to the church, has been regretted as showing a 
change from a policy of impartiality to one of animosity. It 
has been urged that the dissolution of the Jesuits and the 
heavy restrictions imposed on the other religious orders are 
a triumph of anti-clerical extremism, the reverse of a liberal 
policy, which cannot fail to make the church the enemy of 
the Republic. Where a policy becomes extreme is not easy 
to determine, for there are many who are dissatisfied with 
the religious provisions of the constitution on the ground 
that they do not go far enough, and it is not easy to see in 
what way the policy proclaimed in the autumn of 1931 
exceeds the events of June. After all, to dissolve religious 
orders or exile Jesuits is not an unknown or unprecedented 
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policy even in Spain. Nor is it incompatible with a newer 
liberalism to recognise the devious influences of a wealthy 
corporation on a poor and ignorant populace. And en- 
couragement for the future is to be derived from several 
facts. There is the idealism of Sr. Alcal4-Zamora which led 
him to resign, or of the socialists when they imposed the 
anti-clerical policy despite the possibility of antagonising the 
church. There is the spirit of compromise shown by Zamora 
in promising to observe the constitution, including the anti- 
clerical articles, as president, or by the anti-clericals themselves 
in dissolving only the Jesuits. And finally it must be remem- 
bered that convents alone have suffered from incendiarism ; 
the churches have escaped, and their attitude to the Republic 
may prove to be correspondingly different. 

On the whole, it can hardly be claimed that the signs of 
steadiness manifest at the time of the revolution have been 
belied so far by any significant development of extremism 
since. There has been the Sanjurjo rising on the right, which 
was not even confessedly anti-republican, and which demon- 
strated the weakness of the old order. On the left, the 
movements are more important. It was the immediate 
declaration of a general strike which did most to defeat 
Sanjurjo in Seville. Labour was unequivocably behind the 
Republic. But there have been communist strikes and 
rumours of communist plots to overthrow the government. 
Frequent round-ups of communist leaders are reported by 
the police. It is instructive, however, that the series of strikes 
in the spring of this year which were to usher in a new 
régime proved a fiasco. They were defeated by the socialists 
and the government emerged unscathed from the challenge. 
The lesson that the chief guarantee against a swing to the 
left lies in the socialist participation in the government of 
Sr. Azafia seems undeniable, and the socialist ministers are 
not unaware of it. 
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Ii. 


There is much in the advent of the second Republic to 
suggest a Spanish renaissance. The men who have made it 
are among the most distinguished intellectuals of the century. 
Galdéds, Unamuno, Ortega y Gasset, and, on the more 
popular side Blasco Ibanez, did much to prepare its way, 
Two of them have survived to give it their counsel. Among 
its members are men of intellectual note as writers and 
jurists. Los Rios, Pérez de Ayala, Araquistain, Madariaga, 
Azafia, are names not unknown even outside Spain. As 
statesmen, they and their colleagues have shown a capacity 
for vision and yet for firmness which, in the annoyance it has 
sometimes caused their adversaries, has not been without its 
humorous side. 


The work of the first year of the Republic is witness 
enough to their capability. First there is the legislative 
achievement of the Cortes, the debates of which, according 
to Sr. Jiménez de Asta, chairman of the Juridical Committee, 
have been of a remarkably high order. In 153 sessions it has 
passed 178 laws including the constitution, the budget—the 
first to balance for many years— the laws on divorce, defence 
of the Republic, the use of fire-arms, employment, and those 
ratifying the Washington Eight-Hour Day Convention, and 
a whole series of other international labour conventions. 
And the administrative developments are still more significant. 


The army had been the rock upon which the constitution 
had foundered. Its share in the government of the country 
had made it both corrupt and organised rather to support 
the dynasty and suppress domestic or colonial revolt against 
the régime than to cope with foreign enemies. It was far- 
cically over-staffed with officers, sixteen divisions having 
22,000 officers between them. It was unmechanised and 
badly supplied with everything from horses to aeroplanes. 
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Yet the cost was immense. Reform must clearly prove one 
of the main tests of the Republic. This has been complete. 
The achievement of Don Manuel Azafia, the Minister of War, 
has revealed him as an administrator of genius. He offered 
pensions equal to their salary to those officers who voluntarily 
retired, and thus secured their support. In fact, 10,000 
accepted, thus clearing the way for the efficient organisation 
of the army, which, in fact, followed on the basis of a policy 
aimed at creating a small and effective force, modernised, 
relating its tactics to those of other armies. These reforms, 
which had been estimated to cost £15,000,000, meant instead 
a saving of about the same sum which, as the pensions 
disappear, must become still greater. It has been claimed by 
St. Domingo that the indemnity paid by Spain to the 
dictatorship, by way of deficits, was more than the tribute 
paid by France to Prussia in 1870. At the same time as these 
reforms, the special privileges of the army were removed, 
the military being subjected for the first time since the passing 
of the Law of Jurisdictions in 1905, to the civil law. 
Education must also provide a test of a Republic in 
which 50 per cent. of the people are illiterate and about half 
the schools in existence are under the control of an anti- 
republican church. Here again the verdict must be favourable. 
The Republican government has done more in twelve months, 
as Professor de los Rios, the Minister of Education, has 
shewn, than previous governments for the last twenty 
yeats. Seven thousand more schools have been set up and 
20,000 more teachers employed. A bold use of wireless and 
the cinema has been planned. Under Article 48 teaching 
must be non-clerical ; the confiscated establishments of the 
Jesuits are to be used for higher education and the royal 
palaces and libraries to serve also for the promotion of the 
national culture. A concrete example of the effects of this 
adoption of a liberal educational policy at a time when 
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England was cutting down her educational expenditure, is to 
be seen in Madrid, where 174 new schools were set going, 
so more begun and the number of children being taught has 
risen from 29,300 to some 44,000. 

Labour has benefited particularly by the activities in the 
government of Caballero, Domingo, and Prieto, the Ministers 
of Labour, Industry and Commerce, and Public Works. A 
regular charter of labour was set down as a programme in 
Article 46 of the constitution. The law relating to conditions 
of employment, which is the outcome of the minister’s 
personal experience dating from his labouring days and of the 
scheme prepared by the Institute of Social Reform, lays down 
principles worthy to compare with the legislation of any 
country. The government has promoted by legislative and 
administrative action the extension of trade union organisa- 
tion, the sharing by labour in the control of industries, and 
the creation of a network of branches of the ministry and 
employment agencies throughout the country. It has decreed 
a seven-hour working day in coal mines, organised plans for 
obligatory insurance of maternity, for mixed tribunals on the 
railways, for the granting of loans to peasant cultivators, 
and for the application of social legislation to agricultural 
labour. The republican government has telescoped into a 
few months social legislation which, in other countries, has 
taken at least a generation, and Sr. Caballero regards it as his 
duty now to consolidate and apply the system written into 
the laws. 

The government has worked through committees of 
expert advisors, such as the Permanent Legal Advisory 
Council set up by the Minister of Justice to draft the con- 
stitution which has subsequently prepared the laws on 
divorce, the electoral system and several others. An important 
sister body may prove to be the Economic Advisory Council, 
the programme for which, as outlined by Sr. Domingo, is 
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suggestive of a five-year plan for Spanish agriculture and 
industry. 

The constitution itself is one of the most interesting 
political documents of modern times. The absence of a 
second chamber, the unequivocating declaration of Spanish 
allegiance to the League of Nations, the creation of a Court of 
Constitutional Guarantees, the outline of social and labour 
rights and duties, the scheme of regional self-government, 
the adoption of female suffrage—all give it great significance. 

It does not seem too much to claim that the achievement 
of the republican authorities in little more than a year is worthy 
of some commendation. Government action has been more 
than visionary or idealistic; it has been clear, decisive, and 
unswerving. The upholding of the rule of law against 
anarchistic strikes on the left and traditionalist opposition on 
the right has done more than merely defeat insurrection ; it 
has given the people evidence of the order which the Republic 
represents. 

The character of the opposition is for the most part proof 
in itself of the stability of the régime. There are only two 
claims against the government for which it is necessary to 
find a justification in the instabilities of a new system, or the 
subtleties of a wealthy church. The first is the law of the 
defence of the Republic, giving powers of arbitrary imprison- 
ment for political causes, which was made a temporary part 
of the constitution although in direct contradiction with the 
libertarian principles proclaimed in the text, and which may 
prove difficult to remove. The second is the accusation of 
anti-clerical bias which has already been discussed. Other 
opposition is confined to details of policy like the new petrol 
tax. 

The leadership of the only opposition of the government 
that matters is definitely republican. The chief plank in 
their platform is the claim that Spain now stands in need of a 
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government pacificador y conservador which shall indulge in 
no further policies of change and development, but shall 
stabilise and pacify dissatisfied elements. In other words, it 
is the forthcoming conservative party of Spain. From the 
view-point of clericalists and monarchists, such a government 
might prove a pacifying change. There is, besides, much 
middle-class opinion behind such a demand and the one or 
two by-elections have proved its strength. But it is doubtful 
whether communists or even socialists would be equally 
pacified and consolidated behind the constitution. The advent 
of a conservative government would probably be the making 
of a united left-wing opposition. 

Spain’s chief hope of ordered progress at the moment 
seems to come from the continued triumph of the political 
forces of the ieft and centre represented by the Azafia govern- 
ment. Agricultural reform, the basic problem of Spanish 
economy, now dealt with for the first time, has been laid 
down by the new law on an ambitious scale. None can 
ensure its effective working better than its authors. Their 
success would be a triumph of central economic planning. 
Much the same applies to the Catalan Statute. It is almost a 
part of the constitution, and the necessity for co-operation, 
compromise, and loyalty which it involves at the outset 
can certainly be met better by a government of the left or 
centre than by one of the right which draws its support so 
largely from Castille. And if this scheme of decentralisation 
succeeds, it may well create a new and fertile harmony in 
Spain. 

The second Spanish Republic is a great experiment on the 
verge of success, but to educate her people in the common 
acceptance of these great and largely new ideals is a task which 
only men of the finest public spirit would undertake. The 
extent to which that acceptance has already developed in 
Spain to-day is a tribute to their realism and ideals. 
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EXPERT STATE versus FREE STATE 
By Grorce E. G. Catiin 


I. 

OCIALISM represents the third phase of the demo- 
cratic movement which, having first concerned itself 
vith equal legal rights for all and then with political 
rights, is now concerned to vindicate the principle of 
no power without accountability in the industrial and financial 
fields. A school, well-represented in this country as in 
America, has elaborated this notion of accountability into the 
conception of an industrial democracy. This not only spells 
the safeguarding of workers against arbitrary dismissal and 
the provision of assurance against mismanagement and 
against bad policy ending in unemployment or reduced 
wages. It is frequently understood to involve compulsory 
consultation on policy with workers’ committees and the 
discussion of managerial appointments with these committees, 
on the principle that the workers can only escape from 
subordination as a class when they share responsibility. It 
may, I think, fairly be said that the introduction of the notion 
of parliamentary responsibility into industry is an instance of 
false analogy and obviously makes for inefficiency dis- 
proportionate to any psychological gain: it smells too much 
of what in Russia is called “the interference of democratic 
meetingism.” It is, however, undeniable that belief in such 

a system is widely held. 

Over against this line of thought has to be placed the 
socialist promise of a planned civilisation. A “ planned 
civilisation,” as distinct from the small-employer capitalism 
beloved of the liberals, involves the use of managerial ability 
and of the expert to an hitherto unprecedented degree. 
However much they may disagree on other points, the authors 
of the Five-Year Plan and the exponents of the Corporative 
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State or of the New Capitalism are in agreement here. The 
chief issue between scientific socialism and such writers as 
Adolph Weber or such industrialists as the late Lord Melchett 
or Owen D. Young, the endorser of the Swope Plan, turns on 
whether or not civilisation can be planned, and industrial 
chaos eliminated, on a private-profit basis. That it should be 
a planned and controlled industrial civilisation is not in 
dispute among the many who are impressed with the notion 
that the alternative to planning is disaster. 

Superficially, then, socialism promises both a free state 
with a new emancipation and an unheard of extension of 
democracy and, at the same time, an expert state in which 
security and prosperity are to be won for the ordinary man, 
and poverty abolished, by organisation. This organisation 
necessarily involves an unprecedented application of expert 
knowledge, of managerial ability on a large scale, and of 
disciplined effort. There would seem to be an uneasy surtace 
compromise and a fundamental clash between two concepts 
of socialism, of which the one I shall for convenience refer to 
as Rousseauite-Proudhonian, and the other as Marxist. Is 
this clash in fact existent ? And, if so, is it resoluble ? 

The customary Marxist road out—of referring all diffi- 
culties, in the nature of inroads on liberty, to the exigencies 
of the transitional period of what has been happily called 
“ dictatorship for the proletariat ”—is here closed. Even in 
a classless society, when the state in Engel’s phrase has 
“ withered away,” the need for industrial planning will still 
remain. This expert task must become part of the normal 
structure of a perfected socialist (or communist) society. 

English thought in this field has far closer affiliation with 
Christian socialism (Protestant variant) and is far less im- 
pregnated with Marxism than many socialists are prepared to 
admit. The materialist philosophy of civilisation (even in its 
vety limited truth), and the expert, as technician of that 
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material civilisation, are regardea by most British socialists 
with distrust. A book on America has just been put through 
the press by a distinguished Scottish socialist, which condemns 
American civilisation, not only for its corruption and its 
capitalism, but for its materialism. Professor Laski insists 
that the expert shall be not on top, but on tap. He might as 
well be under the tap so far as the general attitude is con- 
cerned. And yet the facts fight against us and our love of 
what Kant called “a wild lawless freedom.” 

If Mr. Fred Henderson’s suggestive book on the 
“Economic Consequences of Power Production,” has any 
moral it is that which is drawn in such studies as George 
Soule’s “‘ Planned Society,” where the dilemma of liberalism 
and of natural rights is squarely faced. In a recent significant 
review of Aldous Huxley’s last book, Mr. Bertrand Russell 
asked, somewhat pathetically, whether we really wanted to 
be happy. Let us make the question more specific and 
enquire whether we really want to continue poverty. If not, 
the mechanical means for its removal are present. The ques- 
tion is whether we are prepared to pay the price. It is highly 
significant that James Maxton, in his book on Lenin, omits 
almost all reference to the constructive, organising period of 
the Russian Revolution. The Rousseauites, with their 
opposition of natural liberty to the rational obligation to 
discover and practise suitable ways of behaving, or (in the 
case of one school) with their frank opposition of instinct 
to the tyranny of reason, are not prepared to pay that price. 
I disagree with this valuation. Particularly I disagree with it 
in a movement which, if it is to win, requires rigid discipline. 
I also disagree with it in the realm of ultimate purposes. 

The difficulty, however, is a very real one. The danger 
of organisation, of Five-Year Plans, of expertise—as of all 
bureaucracy—is that it will set up a new god-state, a tyranny 
over the individual and a system which, even if not profit- 
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earning in its industrial institutions, is no better than state 
capitalism so far as equalitarian democracy and the dignity 
of the individual is concerned. Plans of Import Boards and 
Export Boards exercising great power (to which the British 
Labour Party has committed itself), plans for National 
Investment Boards and for Planning Bureaux, drafting 
comprehensive schemes of economic and social development 
(now being discussed in energetic socialist circles), alike 
point to this danger. At best, expert will confront expert, 
the expert private staff of the minister (for example in the 
Foreign Office: a suggestion put forward to Mr. Henderson 
three years ago) confronting the permanent civil service. 
The reconciliation of a machine civilisation with liberty is 
possible once we firmly grasp that all technique of improved 
production is irrelevant or harmful unless it is harnessed, 
as means, to the end of the development of human powers. 
The reconciliation of the réle of the purely technical expert 
with liberty and democracy is of the same nature. In this 
way we can discover an answer to General Smuts’s profound 
question concerning how to find for the expert an organic 
part in the working of democracy. But the notion of a 
directorate of national economic life (and inevitably, therefore, 
of much of social life) for building a united front for an 
attack on poverty and for the establishment of a new social 
order, with a new leadership in cultural values—this is not 
so easily to be fitted into any existing democratic scheme 
which, since Plato’s day, has been recognised as frankly a 
scheme of motley and of go-as-you-please, in which variety 
is a virtue. 


Il. 
Further light may be shed on the issue if we consider how 
it is proposed that this social and economic reorganisation 
shall actually be carried through. The difficulty of the anti- 
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thesis of disciplined economic organisation and of the increase 
of political democracy and social emancipation may be 
resolved when we come to discuss the concrete practices 
contemplated. “ Nothing,” said Lenin, “ can be more authori- 
tarian than revolution.” The Communist Jndustrial Gazette, 
mouthpiece of M. Ordjonikidze, commisar for Heavy 
Industries, has recently told the workers of Nizhni-Novgorod 
that there must be “ absolute obedience to the will of one 
man—namely, the Soviet manager—during working hours.” 
These are items of a connected gemghy which has the 
merit of extreme clarity. 

In Britain, whether among members of the Independent 
Labour Party or of the left wing of the official Labour Party, 
there is, on the one hand, patent reluctance to mention such 
words as “dictatorship” or “revolution” (with which 
rebus sic stantibus I find myself in hearty agreement). There is, 
on the other hand, a nervous anxiety to leave the impression 
that they have got more up their sleeve than the psychological 
revolution of Mr. Fenner Brockway who, while propounding 
the alternative of reform or revolution, refers to “ a technique 
based on other methods ” than violence. Any wise man must 
allow in policy for contingencies. There seems, however, 
to be no merit whatsoever in declining to state in public 
declarations, as touching immediate policy, upon which side 
of the hedge one proposes to come down—preparing for 
revolution by force and by the psychology of class war, or 
preparing for a victory at the polls in English constituencies 
as they are, and inculcating the cast of mind appropriate for 
an alternative constitutional government. To declare “ we 
shall meet fascism by communism but, unless there is resort 
to revolution, we stand, with moderation but without 
compromise, as the alternative constitutional party,” is one 
course. Swiftly acted upon, it is a feasible course which 
can depose Liberalism for a generation and leave to the 
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country a simple choice in a constitution which reposes on 
the maintenance of the two-party system. If the country 
does not like socialist happiness it is futile to hector about it. 
It is, however, defeatism to assume this distaste. Socialists 
can properly hold that nothing is more important than that 
the country should be governed by socialists (in a majority). 
This course involves stating precisely what one does mean, 
including (let us say) the abolition of the House of Lords, and 
nothing which one does not mean, such as misleading en- 
couragements for small investors, but not pretending that the 
whole of a long-term programme should be compressed into 
an immediate electoral document. To declare “ we believe 
that the time for constitutionalism, if it ever existed under a 
régime of capitalist propaganda, has gone by, and we must 
prepare to occupy power by force so soon as a provocative 
moment arises,” is quite another course—a clear course. It 
profits little to hedge between these courses and to declare 
for “ revolution, but not too much.” And it leaves the very 
issues which may be decisive in forming our judgment 
between the two policies hopelessly vague and befogged. 

The issue can be stated clearly enough if we will. Is 
what communism has to offer worthwhile in view of the 
immediate disturbance which it involves and its lasting 
inroads upon liberty ? Is a constitutional Labour Party worth 
while, which will guarantee liberty and extend democracy, 
but which will probably lack the discipline to carry through 
any adequate scheme of reconstruction and class equalisation— 
even if it is not content merely with such social reforms as 
those who profit by an acquisitive system of society choose 
to accord ? 

Could we have a peaceful communism which respected 
liberty, could we have a constitutional socialist party so 
strong and so disciplined that it would insist upon a recon- 
struction designed to abolish—as is possible—all material 
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want inconsistent with health and human dignity, and to 
destroy all superiorities founded on acquisition and not on 
social function and service, our difficulties would be solved. 
Is such a hope mere nonsense? As touching most of the 
Continent of Europe, I am inclined to say that it is. The 
violent phase has been reached and is not likely to pass for 
some time. In Britain it still seems probable that such a 
phase can be avoided; that this hope is not nonsense and 
that such a fusion of objectives is possible; that a clear-cut 
statement of this reconciliation is essential to that creed and 
“clear convictions as to meaning-and purpose” of which 
Mr. Tawney writes. This creed, so understood, will be 
distasteful, on the one hand, to those who temperamentally 
like en pantoufles to talk about revolution, because they are 
psychological minoritarians, and it will be repugnant, on 
the other hand, to those who believe that, without either 
authoritarian discipline or a spirit of action, one can drift 
into the millenium. If accepted, it is a creed which has 
consequences of a practical and immediate nature. 

The objection to Bolshevik communism is that it builds 
a servile state so far as minorities are concerned, however 
much an articulate majority may experience a sense of 
ownership in the organisation. Profoundly although Trotsky 
and Stalin may differ concerning the extent to which party 
members should be brought into consultation, I cannot 
observe that they differ in this. Such communism appears 
to me moonshine as a matter of method in this country, the 
electorate being what it actually is, and (which is more 
important), it appears to me inherently undesirable as an 
objective. I am prepared indeed to admit that, if the inter- 
national situation grows much worse, then a communist 
or revolutionary-reactionary alternative might arise in this 
country. 

I make the practical supposition that this alternative is 
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not our present one and (since panic and violence feed upon 
themselves) should not be brought into plans of policy until 
the resources of constitutionalism have been coolly explored. 
If it is true that a thorough plan of reconstruction cannot 
be carried through without severe discipline against par- 
ticularist interests, it is also true that a technical plan can far 
best be carried through in an epoch which is one neither of 
revolutionary chaos nor of a cowed desolation called a 
dictator’s peace. The atmosphere of revolution and dictator- 
ship is not congenial to that planning for greater equality and 
increased productivity in which I am interested. I do not 
object to dictatorship if it is the only course by which to 
avoid reaction and slow decay. Merely I do not like it if it is 
avoidable. I am prepared to gamble upon the feasibility 
(our political past being what it is) of the maintenance of 
constitutionalism. 

It is not my impression that the electorate of this country 
is revolutionary: I even suggest that it is a dangerous 
delusion to believe it to be revolutionary. I further believe 
(the beliefs are connected) that a parliamentary victory with a 
clear majority, pace the defeatists, is possible in this country 
before the economic situation, by requiring more drastic 
remedies, makes it too late to protect the tradition of liberty. 
If this calculation is right, then, as against Bolshevik com- 
munism, the objective should be to present a programme, 
without any compromise whatsoever, but with studied mod- 
eration of phrase and substance, which can, in fact, be expected 
to win the support of a majority of, not only active party 
workers, but the electorate. The only alternative to “ going 
underground ” is to treat the parliamentary and municipal 
machines very seriously. One must rely upon the phenomenon 
of 1832, when the old English governing class partially 
abdicated power, repeating itself more completely a century 
later. The objective, to be sought realistically, is power. 
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For that end the racehorse should be labelled, very plainly, 
“ constitutionalist.” 

If this be accepted, then socialism, so far as legislative (and 
coercive) action is concerned, is to be understood precisely 
as the completion of the democratic movement and no more. 
It is concerned to safeguard rights and liberty, especially in 
the industrial and social fields in which they have hitherto 
been denied. It is not concerned with a religion or a manner 
of life or a disciplined communist brotherhood or with equal 
wages for all, manager and worker, skilled and unskilled, 
with its corollary in rigorous discipline. An immense 
amount of confusion is being caused in political utterances, 
and objections raised, owing to the patent belief of many 
people that socialism is legislatively concerned with some of 
these ends. It is only concerned to guarantee to the hilt that 
there shall be no exercise of power for private profit without 
social accountability, and no balking of individual ability 
or of the free expression of human personality by privilege 
founded, not on social utility, but on wealth or other con- 
siderations irrelevant to ultimate social value. Socialism, so 
conceived, is no moral tyranny but a plain bulwark of liberty 
for the mass of ordinary folk. Essentially it is opposed to all 
dictatorial or other authoritarian procedure. It leaves that to 
the other party. 

Iii. 

Over against the essential negativism, however, of this 
political socialism have to be set positive considerations in- 
cluding the requirements of those who hope to find in 
communism a religious movement, a way of life, the vision 
of a new world. These people are prepared to submit— 
indeed, anxious to submit—to discipline for the sake of their 
ideal. That ideal means much for this century. There is no 
question of moral tyranny, no problem of liberty, here ; 
the submission is entirely voluntary and from it emerges a 
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disciplined nucleus for social reconstruction, a party in the 
sense in which communist and fascist use that phrase, a 
classless aristocracy of ideals which anyone is free to enter 
who will accept its rigour. I can see no offence to liberty 
or democracy in this discipline, whether it takes the shape of 
specific rules or of a general party tone. In so far as members 
occupy key posts it will be on terms of disinterested social 
service. The relationship of such a nucleus to the socialist 
movement is that of the monks to the Catholic Church. Here 
is the proper answer to all disintegrating petty intrigue and 
stiletto fights for personal power and notoriety. 

In the constitution of some such group as this lies the 
proper work for a sound communism in this country: not 
in talking about (and, still less, hinting at) the establishment 
of a revolutionary régime by force, which is, I suggest, poppy- 
cock and dangerous poppycock. (For one thing, if it comes 
to force, one does not talk about plans beforehand in tracts). 
Moreover it is my belief that such a voluntary aristocracy of 
asceticism is the only permanently sound expression of 
communist life: all else can only be condoned as transitional 
and is tyrannical according to the measure of its duration. 
The problem of the detailed adjustment between such a 
disciplined movement, regulating its own followers, and the 
socialist state regulating by law its citizens is one which 
obviously cannot be discussed here. It depends upon the 
time and the place, and upon a balance which allows both 
for the power of the movement to realise itself through 
legislation and for the permanent values of human liberty and 
the variety of human ideals. 

Such “a body, at once dynamic and antiseptic, the 
energumens, the zealots, the Puritans, the Jacobins, the 
religious order, the Communist Party ” (I quote Mr. Tawney) 
is assuredly not co-extensive with the body of scientific 
experts, Plato’s technicians of government. It does, however, 
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so far as the socialist movement is concerned, include that 
body. The pure expert can give scientific opinions upon 
purely scientific topics. Once the problem is one of practice, 
practical judgments enter in. As has been happily said, 
Bentham, Buddha, Lenin, and the Head of the United States 
Corporation, although we may admit them to be experts in 
their respective fields, will not readily agree on a practical 
policy, and, if one wants a policy of inaction, the course to 
pursue is to decline to move until the experts are of one 
mind. This is not an objection to expertise in its own field 
but in another one—the field of practical values in which 
agreement presumes a measure of common philosophy of 
life. A body of disinterested persons with a common creed 
and outlook is the right milieu in which to look for an 
appropriate group of leaders in the expert work of govern- 
ment and of socialist reconstruction. 

Wherein, however, does an expert socialist state so 
directed by communists differ from a bolshevik or fascist 
tyranny? And how is our original question of the safe- 
guarding of “the free state” answered? Precisely in this, 
that a sharp distinction is drawn between, on the one hand, 
a disciplined group which presents itself for democratic 
selection by the electorate and, on the other, that electorate 
itself. Such a group should be capable of moulding party 
regulations, in due course, in accordance with its own policy. 
A distinction is drawn, more marked than in either Russian 
communism, fascism or Naziism, between the moral 
objectives for the “inner party,” brotherhood, classless 
aristocracy—what one will—and the liberal socialist (and far 
more limited) objectives, in the guarantee of social and 
economic rights, aimed at for the electorate and to be 
achieved by law with coercive sanction. Once this dis- 
tinction is recognised both the problem of liberty and the 
problem of discipline are on the way to solution. We can 
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get ahead, with full energy, with both the task of developing 
a religious discipline, with its drive and constructive power, 
and (without qualms) in elaborating a resolutely moderate 
programme for immediate realisation by the consent of the 
electorate, realistically based upon a comprehension of how 
that electorate thinks. Such a programme, I repeat, must be 
grounded neither on compromise nor on capitalism. It must 
be put through by men prepared to keep faith. 

The smaller group should be capable of elaborating a 
consistent scheme for a completed socialist commonwealth 
and of considering methods appropriate to any strategic 
contingency. Party unity with those who have the old 
mind, the old conception, and the old spirit in leadership, is 
a pretence. The electorate, however, must be approached 
with a programme suited to the present situation and bearing 
upon present needs. It is futile to talk in this quarter, as, 
in effect, did Sir Oswald Mosley, about political democracy 
being as dead as a doornail, or about the impending collapse 
of the parliamentary régime. That programme must be 
presented as the only alternative to Toryism to-day. 

To “ party” members (group members) I desire to see 
an appeal for a psychological revolution, an attacking phil- 
osophy, a conversion of manners away from snobbery and 
servility, and “a long and arduous struggle.” To the 
electorate I desire an appeal on the ground that “a Labour 
Government will be a worthy ” (I stress it) “‘ successor to all 
British governments that have ever been.” They may find 
that task exacting enough for the moment. The alternative 
in practice is a breach with constitutionalism, probably before 
a decade is finished, although constitutionalism is the sheet 
anchor of democracy. Those who do not like this course 
must choose dictatorship and had better admit their choice. 

Those who lead must realise that if this constitutional 
programme is not adopted, or if the international situation 
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to-morrow becomes yet blacker, they may have to prepare 
a far more drastic programme. That tempest, however, is 
not to be welcomed, since all the trees of the forest, good and 
evil, will go down before it. Rather let those who lead 
work now, like reasonable woodsmen and without shadow 
of alarmism, before the night comes, when reason may not 
prevail and when it will be left, not for the most liberal, but 
for the most disciplined groups to stay out the storm. 
What is wanted is an Ironside headquarters general staff 
to the Labour Party, sufficiently firmly moderate, without 
compromise, to carry with it the bulk of the trade unionists, 
of the workers and of the electorate ; sufficiently obdurately 
constitutionalist to win their trust; and sufficiently clear cut, 
inits philosophy, plans and provision for voluntary enthusiasm, 
to keep and enhance the loyalty of active party members. 
It should be practising communist for itself and rigidly 
selective in admission to its membership: it should be 
constitutional socialist for others and in public policy. Its 
object is not to bluster but to obtain power with a clear, 
honest statement of how it would use that power both to 
realise a satisfactory community for those who agree with 
socialism and to legislate for those fellow citizens who 
conscientiously disagree with it. A party, so led, may weather 
the storm as the storm was weathered in 1688 and in 1832. 
At least should it fail to do so and be forced off con- 
stitutionalist lines, as Cromwell and the legalists of the parlia- 
mentary party were forced before, honest men would know 
that the time had come, not for brightly talking about 
revolution and crash, but for choosing one’s camp. 
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Impressions from Rhodesia 
By Proressor W. M. MAcMILLAN 


I. Tue FAmurEeE OF THE GENTLEMAN FARMER 


RETURNED lately from a tour of Southern Rhodesia 
[=< dashed in my confident hope that I would find 

our younger neighbour well set on a more hopeful 

course than the older South Africa. Avoiding the 
pleasant winter months, I deliberately chose to go in summer, 
For reward, I saw the country green and lush, the pasture 
better than almost any in the Union, the crops vigorous and 
promising. Visibly also, there is more space than in the 
really habitable parts of South Africa, and far more fertile 
soil. Little of it, however, is yet worked to its full capacity ; 
quite near Salisbury, the largest town, acres of good land 
stand almost unused. Some farms are obviously held by 
absentees for a long-delayed rise in land values; on many 
others the owners, or occupiers, have failed and moved out, 
leaving the lands derelict, empty even of natives. This is 
not all due to health conditions, for on the High Veld at 
least—and much of it is High Veld—even the midsummer 
weather was pleasant enough, the nights usually quite cool. 
Yet it is also true that those capable of judging seem by no 
means convinced that even in the best parts of Rhodesia the 
climate is bracing enough, or sufficiently varied, to counteract 
the enervating influence of the tropical sun. Whether, 
without a relatively large and constant infusion of new blood 
from home, the white race can maintain its full northem 
vigour, is still not proven: and it is not quite certain that the 
conditions are such as to attract this reinvigorating stream of 
white immigrants. This young country, together with the 
destinies of a round million of Africans, is now committed 
to the virtually unchecked control of less than 50,000 none 
too securely established Europeans. It is asking a good deal 
to expect this handful—the 50,000 total includes women and 
children—to furnish energy and ability enough, not only 
for pioneer development, but to man a full-dress Cabinet 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICA 


and a Legislature, as well as the first-class Civil Service 
essential for the development of a huge area and the efficient 
administration of the unrepresented African masses. 

Making all possible allowances for the distractions of a 
world crisis, and for exceptional local difficulties like foot- 
and-mouth disease and the disarrangement of exchange with 
the Union, it was difficult to resist the impression that their 
own hard struggle for existence effectively prevents the 
Rhodesians from looking very far ahead. They seemed, 
indeed, to be obsessed, as is perhaps inevitable, by their own 
immediate troubles, far therefore from being well set on a 
clear and definite road to a prosperous future. It seemed to 
me, as I hope a reasonably impartial, and wholly sympathetic, 
outside observer, that where Southern Rhodesia like South 
Africa has gone wrong is in a failure to think white and black 
into at least an economic whole. As in the south, thoughts 
of the future are too exclusively concerned about the well- 
being and permanence of the European community. For 
example, in the cardinal matter of land policy, the newly 
promulgated Land Apportionment Act of 1931 all too 
faithfully follows the pattern laid down, though never yet 
fully implemented, in the unhappy Union Land Act of 1913. 
This pattern is a sort of make-believe. By segregating the 
bulk of the Africans in the “‘ Reserves ” it is apparently hoped 
that the Europeans may carry on as nearly as possible as if 
there were no complicating African population. In their 
anxiety about the fortunes of the little white colony, the 
Rhodesians pay perhaps more lip service than their neighbours 
to the idea that the only real hope for the future lies, not in a 
vain attempt to get rid of the blacks, but in civilising them, 
and helping them to develop to their own, and therefore to 
everyone else’s best advantage. But it is little more than lip 
service. This development ought to make the best of the 
natives wherever they have been or now are, and ought not 
to involve moving them wholesale, to be penned in artificial 
“ Reserves.” 

The Land Act, and the policy behind it, are inspired by 
certain historically intelligible hopes and ideals ; it looks to 
the establishment of an independent and self-sufficient 
white community, with a backbone of gentleman-farmer 
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“ settlers.” This was Cecil Rhodes’s conception and that of | 
his followers and successors both in Southern Rhodesia and | 
in Kenya. We must try to show how it has failed to adapt 
itself to the lessons of a whole generation’s experience, and 
as an ideal is inadequate and out-of-date. Mr. Rhodes 
himself showed by his cavalier treatment of native land 
claims that the future of the native African had no real place | 
in his dreams of empire-building in Africa. An “ adequate 
supply ” of these cheap and necessary, though rather pro- 
voking, labourers was essential to his schemes ; but for the 
Africans there was nothing more: and so it is still. The 
vision stands unimpaired of a Rhodesia to be made or marred | 
by and for the white race alone. 

Now in the nineties, particularly to men like Rhodes with | 
predominantly Cape experience, this partial ideal may have 
been natural. In the Cape the Africans were in effect 
segregated, far the larger part of them in the Transkeian 
territories, none at all in the then dominant Cape Town area. 
Though, or because, they were backward, their political 
rights were secure and they hardly even constituted a 
“problem.” They could be, and were, for the most part, 
safely ignored, even in Rhodes’s dreams of reproducing the 
English countryside, or it may be the smiling farms of the 
Western Cape, in the supposedly waste spaces of the greater 
Africa. I am myself just old enough to remember the stir | 
Mr. Rhodes made in the farming world of the sleepy 
Stellenbosch of the late nineties by the institution of the 
Rhodes fruit farms. With de Beers capital a little behind them, 
there was a notable influx of English gentlemen-farmers who, 
as they were expected to do, brought new ideas, and the real 
beginnings of what has since become a vigorous export 
trade in fruit. 

But in soil and climate, and in its proximity to markets, 
the Western Province of the old Cape Colony was one thing ; 
Rhodesia, even in the nineteen-thirties, is quite another. In 
the Western Province the fruit industry and its gentlemen- 
farmers are well-established, not without fairly heavy backing 
from the cheque-book. In some other corners of the Union, 
but above all in (British) Rhodesia and Kenya, the hope and 
the dream have been to fill up the (again supposedly) waste 
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spaces with immigrant gentleman-farmers, and there to repeat 
the success of the Western Cape. The social ideal, as well as 
the difficult conditions, have dictated the invariable demand 
that these “ settlers ” have substantial capital backing. Brains 
and hard work would do the rest: the work haply not too 
hard: since one of the attractions has always been that, with 
direction and supervision, an unlimited supply of abnormally 
cheap native labour would make it possible to reproduce in 
Africa the semblance even of the English gentleman’s 
country estate—as it was before the evil post-war days. 
The unpalatable and as yet hardly accepted truth is that this 
ideal has now had full trial, and has failed of realisation. 

To be sure, the phenomenal slump in world prices rather 
emphasises the present crisis. But a breakdown had begun 
yeats ago. In Rhodesia, as in Kenya, there is still a proportion 
of comfortable, apparently well-established, farm homes. 
Closer inquiry suggests, however, that these are rarely fully 
maintained out of the soil alone. On some the ownets 
depend largely on private means, cheques and drafts from 
home. On a good many more the farmer has a side-line, a 
lawyer’s business, an agency of some sort, a political appoint- 
ment, very often a war-service pension. Others again made 
enough in the last tobacco boom, or, it may be, by judicious 
speculation in land, to pay off their mortgages ; or having 
got in early, and cheap, they can now hold on. One other 
class who, significantly, also hold on, fairly securely, are 
South African pioneers, mostly Dutch, in Melsetter and 
elsewhere—men with a definitely lower standard of life than 
the model “ settler”: with a standard which is, indeed, 
often too low, absolutely, to be healthy for any one. The 
evidence is overwhelming and conclusive that the average 
Rhodesian settler, like his fellow in Kenya, is in a bad way. 
The Fort Jameson area of Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
even Swaziland, and many Union districts, all tell the same 
tale of scores and hundreds of settlers ruined financially, and 
gone, to jobs in business or on the railways, or back home. 
In Rhodesia a good many more are being “ carried ” by the 
banks, especially the Land Bank, which dare not foreclose for 
fear of making the ruin worse. 

The latest despairing appeal is for pensioners to keep the 
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old order going—till the next boom. And in truth, without 
such adventitious aid as a fixed pension, the ordinary settler 
is impossibly hard put to it to live off his 3,000-acre farm like 
the gentleman he is. For those content to live quietly, 
especially, it may be, for the pensioner class, judiciously mixed 
farming may offer a not uncomfortable living in the neigh- 
bourhood of urban markets. But tobacco or citrus farms in 
Rhodesia, like coffee shambas in Kenya, so far as they tend to 
put all the eggs into one basket, are very risky: they will 
doubtless continue to have good years, some ups, and at 
least as many downs. Maize farming by itself is definitely not 
enough : in the rich Mazoe valley maize-farmers are in despair, 
complaining bitterly that natives can produce maize, and even 
rear serviceable cattle, at a price with which Europeans 
cannot compete. It may be that, when normal times return, 
the combination of maize-growing with cattle rearing has 
great possibilities for European specialists. But there is this 
drawback, that so far away from markets the ideal cattle-farm 
needs probably more than 3,000 acres, and cattle-raising, asa 
staple, tends to mean a rather scattered population in a 
country even now too sparsely peopled for social comfort. 

Neither is this social difficulty to be passed over too 
igaey in judging the settler ideal. The vigour and well-being 
of the hoped-for European community must depend not a 
little on the conditions settler life affords women and children. 
For the mere man farmer there are the interest and respon- 
sibility of his work. For the women of these young colonies 
there is inevitably much wearing loneliness; with the 
nearest neighbours seldom less thansthree or four miles away 
there is often a temptation to waste the family’s time and 
substance in a difficult quest to distant towns for amusement 
and social distraction. As for the children, since of necessity 
schools for a scattered population must be concentrated in the 
larger centres, the choice lies between relatively heavy 
expense, with the break-up of family life, and more loneliness, 
on the one hand, and on the other (as sometimes happens), 
sheer neglect of the children’s education. Wherefore on 
social as on economic grounds also, the ideal of making either 
Rhodesia or Kenya a new home for rather small-scale countty 
gentlemen is beset with very great difficulties. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICA 


By all this evidence, in truth, the gentleman farmer ideal 
is breaking down, and there will be no sound policy for 
Rhodesia, or for Kenya, till the facts are squarely faced. The 
old habit of trusting to the next boom to put things right is 
ruin to the prospects of systematic development in Africa. 
The day of middle-scale individualist farming is past. All 
over the world the farmer has fallen on evil days and it seems 
too late to rebuild the fortunes of a class in the wilds of 
Africa, with no place in the scheme of things for the native 
inhabitants. If the old methods are persevered in, the settlers 
will clearly have to be content to sink to the humbler 
subsistence-farming of the South African backveld. This 
in its turn means the continuance of squalor, if not virtual 
serfdom, for at least a considerable proportion of the native 
Africans. If, however, there is to be any settled rural society 
of Europeans it may be that there are lessons to be learned 
from Zionist experiments in Palestine, or from more extensive 
communal schemes elsewhere. There may indeed be no 
practicable mean between the full-size plantation and the 
(necessarily African) peasant holding. The individualist 
settler, while by no means waxing fat himself, has in effect 
left the African a choice between the pent-up stagnation of a 
“Reserve” and going out to supply cheap labour. The 
only real hope for the future is a policy which while, it may 
be hoped, giving Africa the benefit of European experience 
and enterprise will at last offer far better opportunities for 
utilising the services of the original inhabitants as effective 
partners in the heavy but fruitful task of developing the 
resources of the African continent. 


Il. THE INADEQUACY OF RHODESIAN LAND POLIcy 


Rhodesia, we have seen, clings in the face of all experience 
to its old ideals, and in the wilds of Africa hopes to consolidate 
a normal white society on an English pattern. The pattern 
would seem to be, indeed, rather old English—the solid 
backbone being the independent, not too big scale, gen- 
tleman-farmer, with an indefeasible right to the control and 
direction of his servants, the far more numerous indigenous 
African population. Inevitably there are many difficulties in 
cartying out this scheme. The gentleman-farmer is himself 
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hard put to it to make a good living, and, save for occasional 
troublesome periods of labour shortage, the superfluous 
blacks are rather too numerous to be ignored. A considerable 
number of blacks, it is not only admitted, but strongly and 
watchfully asserted, must be available for labour on farms and 
mines : but for the rest—and the rest is rather ill-thought out— 
the more completely the blacks can be segregated from the 
essential white community the better for all concerned. The 
Africans, in short, are a complication, and a source of uneasy 
fear. At all costs they must be controlled; and where 
“control ” is so much the slogan, the civilisation and general 
development of the Africans take a subordinate place in the 
working-out of policy. Since mere repressive control would 
hardly do, Rhodesia has too faithfully followed South Africa 
in stressing the doctrine that “in their own areas ” (certain 
portioned-off “ Reserves”), the blacks shall be free to 
develop, “on their own lines,” as they please. To justify 
this procedure (which rather ignores the fact that even in 
Rhodesia a large proportion of the Africans still live where 
they always did, on land that is now European-owned), too 
much is heard of the “ experience” of South Africans, and 
of Rhodesian pioneers, that the African is “ proved” for 
ever incapable of doing things he has never been allowed to 
try. Only on some such premises as these is the complacency 
with which Rhodesians regard their new declaration of policy 
understandable—the Land Apportionment Act which came 
into force last October. 

It is ominous, al] things considered, that, almost verbally, 
this fundamental Rhodesian Act closely follows the model of 
the unhappy Union Land Act of 1913, with one essential 
difference, that Rhodesia does from the beginning make 
definite, and apparently adequate, provision of land for natives. 
Apparently also, the vast unassigned areas, mostly in the far 
north, are a reserve for a distant future. This being so, six 
years from now white and black shall be separated into their 
own respective areas—saving, always, necessary labourers. 

Now without doubt Rhodesia can readily avoid repro- 
ducing the tragedy of Union conditions. There is abundance 
of good land, much of it almost unoccupied. But complacency, 
and this Act, by themselves, wil] not serve. I say advisedly 
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the provision for the future of the African population is only 
apparently adequate. First, the scheduled “ Reserves ” are, 
almost all of them, remote and difficult of access, whether by 
railway or by road: the rule I once suggested for the Union 
would seem to apply in Rhodesia also: “‘ To find the native 
areas on the map, see the parts which the railways avoid!” 
Transport, it would seem, is not needed for the development 
of native areas. For the rest, most, and it may be all, of the 
“Reserves” have a share of good soil, though the good 
patches tend to be in pockets: but, with the excuse that 
when the natives had the country to themselves they preferred 
the light, easily-worked, sandy soils, they have now been 
allotted more than their share of sand and granite, and rather 
less either of permanent water or of parts with dependable 
rainfall. Some seeming large tracts, for example on the drier 
side of the eastern escarpment, are even now incapable of 
carrying the large population they have to serve. Maps, 
therefore, and imposing figures of acreage, must be read with 
caution in judging the adequacy of “ Reserves.” I would 
even hazard the assertion that in their present undeveloped 
state, and sometimes absolutely, a good many of the existing 
“Reserves ” are already congested. If the denudation and 
soil-erosion, so familiar in the Union and Basutoland, are not 
yet, the process has in places begun and needs only time to 
do its perfect work. It may be true that even now many 
natives choose to go out to work, and have made a habit of 
so doing ; but the majority of the male inhabitants of a good 
many of the “‘ Reserves ” are faced with the choice between 
wage-earning outside and starvation inside the “‘ Reserves.” 
In face of this, the very energetic Department of Native 
Development, and a nobly patient and sympathetic agricultural 
officer, are doing their utmost, with slender resources, to 
promote “improved agricultural methods.” But no one 
man, nor body of men,—and there is only one officer for the 
whole country—can hope to revolutionise the agriculture of 
a whole people, in a few years, or even in a generation. And 
nothing short of such a miracle can serve to make the 
“ Reserves ” as adequate as the rulers of Rhodesia sometimes 
believe, and certainly would always like them to be. 

Such difficulties, it may be objected, are provided for in 
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the Act. In the neighbourhood of most “ Reserves ” there 
ate very considerable “‘ Native Purchase Areas,” besides the 
thousands of square miles of unapportioned land. As to the 
latter, the truth is that, with no obvious exception, the 
unallotted land is far from all the crowded centres of 
population ; to bring it into use would, at the very best, 
involve a costly and difficult migration. What is more, this 
land is not only remote, and much of it dry, but an examination 
of the tsetse-fly map will show it to be very largely in the 
fly-belt. The fly, moreover, is if anything gaining ground, 
and nowhere in Africa have man and the tsetse-fly been able 
to thrive together. Impressive as their area may look on 
paper, the unassigned lands offer little help for the solution 
of the immediate problem. 

The Purchase Areas, on the other hand, mark an entirely 
new and in itself interesting and even hopeful experiment, 
which may with advantage be watched and considered for 
imitation, both north and south of Rhodesia. This land is 
not of course to be a free gift to natives. The idea is that 
abler, and presumably better-off, individual Africans should 
acquire small farms of their own, two or three hundred acres, 
outside the tribal lands, on terms similar to those enjoyed by 
European settlers—something like twenty years’ purchase. 
In the Union, and even in Kenya and Tanganyika, it would 
be a real advantage to have such a definite, if almost over- 
ambitious outlet for the abler and more intelligent young 
men, who as things are often constitute a difficult, undet- 
standably discontented, class, with no sufficient outlet for 
their energies. With no real openings in the public or 
administrative service of their own people, impatient of 
subjection to backward chiefs, who are often definitely less 
intelligent than themselves, they are rapidly becoming 
detached from the life of the tribe. Neither can they easily 
surmount the mere prejudice, or the legal colour bar, which 
hinder their progress outside it. The new plan will need 
sympathetic watching and scientific organisation if the new 
farms are not to go the way of earlier missionary experiments 
in individualism in the old Cape Colony: it probably also 
needs financial backing, since only older men, with almost a 
lifetime in better-paid posts, mine “‘ boss-boys ” and the like, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICA 


will have the savings necessary to make a fair start—whereas 
the younger men are most in need of such new opportunity. 
If the possibility of gaining independent status in the 
Purchase Areas does something to meet this real need, it will 
be a great gain. 

The Purchase Areas, however, emphasise rather than solve 
the bigger Rhodesian problem. For the congested, and, 
therefore, poorer Africans of the “ Reserves ” this scheme of 
land settlement on European and individualist lines has little 
relevance. Tribal purchases, involving tribal or communal 
tenure, may have to be allowed, or even encouraged, but they 
will destroy the character of the purchase scheme. The 
Government, therefore, with a very empty exchequer, and 
European voters jealously guarding the purse-strings, will 
be obliged itself to step in as purchaser, elsewhere, of new 
“Reserves ””—to make good the really rather niggardly 
treatment the Africans have had in the “ Segregation ” Act. 

This is the more likely and necessary for another reason. 
If the population of the existing “ Reserves” were all, the 
scheme of the Act might serve. But this is far from the whole 
truth. Rhodesian statistics of native population are estimates 
only, and many authorities think the native totals an under- 
estimate. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that many 
natives, in some districts a majority, live now, not in the 
“Reserves ” at all, but on European-owned farms: of the 
latter only a proportion are regular farm labourers, vast 
numbers being mere “ squatters” in the so-called private 
locations of, often enough, absentee Jandlords. In Umtali, 
for example, a crucial instance, while there are roughly 12,000 
Africans in “ Reserves,” as many as 18,000 live now on 
privately-owned European land. Yet the Act contemplates 
moving all natives, save presumably the “necessary” 
labourers, from alienated to native land—and all within six 
years. By the year 1937, that is to say, the official programme 
requires that a large proportion of the 18,000 of Umtali— 
perhaps half or one-third of the total population—must be 
“moved” to native areas. Of the possibilities of these 
special “ areas ” we shall say more later, but the truth now is 
that the 18,000 of Umtali, and many more in other districts, 
obviously cannot be “moved” into the scheduled 
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“ Reserves,” which are, as a whole, if not already too full, 
then full enough. Neither can they be fitted into the 
Purchase Areas. For, apart from their having a special and 
separate purpose, these areas have their own share of squatters 
who must themselves be “ moved ”—whither >—before this 
land can be made available for prospective purchasers. 

This review of the facts suggests, I think, that the Land 
Act of 1931, the basis of Rhodesian policy, raises as many 
problems as it purports to solve. It improves on its Union 
model only in so far as it makes some definite provision for 
the future of its Africans: the underlying ideas, and the 
fallacies, are identical. It can be implemented, if at all, only 
by keeping some uncertain thousands of the African in- 
habitants of Rhodesia in insecurity and suspense, under threat 
of eviction from their present, probably traditional, homes. 
Since “‘ Reserve’ and farm natives are close kinsmen, the 
general uncertainty must be fatal to the best efforts of the 
agricultural officer with his improved methods; and above 
all, squatters will be squatters still, rightless, with no 
prospects, doing less than as fuller beings they might for the 
welfare and progress of Rhodesia. This plan of wholesale 
“ moving ” is as impracticable as it is undesirable. The real 
task of wise government is to make the best of the squatters, 
on more suitable conditions, in whatever areas they now 
happen to be. 

Perhaps before Rhodesia can be brought to this better 
way of approaching its problem it must learn, once for all, 
to think of itself as a community, not of a paltry 50,000, but 
of over a million inhabitants; where the mission of the 
50,000 is the development of the million. It must cease to 
regard as its sole purpose the evolution and maintenance of a 
community of small farmers. These as a class, economically 
struggling, but politically dominant, are bound to view with 
alarm any policy or any thing which, threatening what they 
count their chief hope of salvation, may seem to make their 
cheap native labour either dearer, or less abundant. They will 
persist, in short, in the too common South African fallacy, 
that native progress is attainable only at European expense. 
For all the evidence that so many of the settler farmers of 
to-day fail to make ends meet, the Land Act, in the first place, 
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condemns a huge acreage to lie almost totally idle for the 
benefit of problematical future generations of similar settler- 
farmers. It also pens one section of the Africans in congested 
“Reserves,” to the inevitable ruin of their agricultural land, 
at the same time that it condemns the remainder to a sterile 
existence as, at best, labour tenants. 

On two main grounds, therefore, the hitherto dominant 
“settler” ideal must be revised. The settlers themselves 
have seldom had an adequate return for the very considerable 
capital sums they have sunk in their ventures. No less 
completely the old policy has failed to make the best of the 
native Africans. Leaning, in despair, to “segregation,” it 
makes the usual mistake of the segregationist ; it stoutly 
evades the essential problem which arises precisely from the 
established and inevitable contact of white and black. That 
problem is, in a word, to civilise the African, where he now is, 
even if it be on European farms. The make-believe of an 
impossible segregation policy can hardly fail to reproduce the 
European-made chaos, in other parts of Africa miscalled 
the “ native” problem. 


Ill. Towarps A REORIENTATION 


After years of fairly close study of South African 
conditions, trips to Central and East Africa, and, most recently, 
to Southern Rhodesia, have left me impressed with the need 
for revised and collective thinking about some still almost 
universally accepted principles of African policy. In par- 
ticular, if, as we have argued, the “ settler” ideal of the last 
generation needs, at the very least, profound modification, 
then the native policy which has been so largely determined 
with an eye to the supposed requirements of settler com- 
munities must need corresponding revision. If it is obviously 
true that the difficulty in the mixed communities like Rhodesia 
and the Union arises from the juxtaposition of civilised and 
uncivilised people, then the real problem, and the surest 
way of simplification, is to raise the blacks nearer to the 
white level. The problem, in a word, is to civilise them ; 
and by this standard—for all the alleged advantages of 
example and contact—the mixed countries fail and come 
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short of the achievement of several more purely African 
territories. 

The great advantage of seeing some of the more homo- 
geneous African colonies is that there the essentials stand out 
in clearer relief than in the south. In Tanganyika or 
Nyasaland no one can conceive the problem as one, the native 
problem : its facets are as many and various as life itself, not 
to be exhausted by the inquiries of any great Commission, 
not to be “ solved ” by the best-considered Acts of Parliament, 
Where the whites are only a handful, the things that matter, 
though really the same, are seen in rather different order and 
perspective—health, moral and practical education, agzti- 
culture, economic development. For one example of the 
different perspective—evidence pours in to suggest that if the 
African is, possibly always has been, backward, one main 
reason is that he has never known what it is to be in robust 
health. The physically splendid Zulu warrior of tradition 
is an exception proving the rule. The African, in short, can 
hardly face the continuous hard work, which has supposedly 
made the northern races what they are, till he has learnt to 
protect himself more efficiently from the mosquito, the 
tsetse-fly, and from worms and parasites many and various. 
In the mixed, Europeanised areas, however, essentials like 
health and education take a rather humble place in the scheme 
of things, public health being if anything the Cinderella of 
the services in Rhodesia, as it certainly is in the Union. Here 
the factors which focus attention are land, or rather land- 
lessness, and the “ squatting evil ” which is the direct result: 
in times of boom the outcry is of labour shortage, worse fot 
the inefficiency born of neglected education: in the present 
economic depression, on the contrary, the crowding of the 
purely native areas produces a glut of native labour, and 
complaint of cut-throat competition between poor whites 
and still poorer blacks. Against these obsessions, the direct 
results of past mistakes, new doctrine makes slow progress— 
the doctrine, for example, forcibly preached two years ago 
in a Report to the Rhodesian Government by Professor Henty 
Clay, that the native population, so far from being a menace, 
is the country’s greatest asset: or the complementary idea 
that the Africans are quite capable of positive development, 
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and, with direction, of doing things by and for themselves. 
With a good many Rhodesians the attitude seemed to be, as I 
heard it said with some complacency that all must be fairly 
well since “‘ there has been no /frouble”’—that is no native 
rising |—“ for 35 years.” The white adventure in Africa 
must surely be capable of something better than to make a 
desert, and call it peace. 

In general rather than in particular, a chain of comments 
was suggested by Rhodesia which, by its strategic position, 
must be destined to fill a part either as the spearhead of an 
attempt to “ South Africanise ” Africa, or, as we must hope, 
to mediate new light from the fresh young north upon the 
old and vaunted but rather distracted “ experience” of the 
south. Thinking itself more liberal than the Union, and 
really wishing to be so, the mental attitude of Rhodesia 
reminded me rather of Natal, where the huge numerical 
preponderance of black over white makes the blacks appear so 
much a menace that any really new development of policy is 
startling and rather difficult. It is indeed only too thoroughly 
accepted everywhere that the cheapness of native labour 
makes the Africans an “asset.” The acceptance of this view 
effectively bars the next step. In Rhodesia, as in the Union, 
the white farmer’s lot is so hard, the margin of mining profit 
so small, that at all costs, if the whites are to live, labour must 
be“ cheap”: the efficiency of labour, or the lack of efficiency, 
and the present appalling waste, go for nothing but to 
emphasise the need for continued cheapness. Thus, though 
a growing number of people begin to say that increased 
native spending power would mean an improving market for 
the products of industry, and though, even by Union 
standards, the native is such a small consumer that there is a 
surprising dearth of “ general stores ” (shops) in or near the 
Rhodesian “‘ Reserves,” a general improvement of standards 
would seem to involve higher wages. The idea, therefore, 
that the African may bring salvation to the whites, or gain it 
for himself, by becoming a larger consumer, makes heavy 
going. Even practical experience, loudly claimed as a 
fountain of wisdom, goes for little in this regard. With a 
growing number of individual exceptions the level of 
efficiency for native labour is doubtless deplorably low. Yet, 
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for all the complaints about this low level, most decent 
employers will own to, even boast, their dependence on one 
or two outstanding “ boys.” Unhappily, instead of devoting 
their energies, and shaping their policy, to the task of bringing 
the mass up to something nearer this demonstrably attainable 
better level, employers shrug their shoulders at these excep- 
tions, and turn back to the worship of unqualified cheapness, 

So it tends to be with the European attitude to the native 
as a primary producer. The “ Reserves ” are, many of them, 
either very near the lowest possible level of bare subsistence, 
or definitely below it. Besides producing food crops, doubt- 
fully adequate for the full year, a few do indeed export some 
cattle and maize ; but for their very poor living, and for their 
taxes, the majority depend largely on supplementary wages 
earned outside, in European areas. The present state of the 
“Reserves ” is obviously thoroughly unsatisfactory, and yet 
it is the very foundation of Rhodesian policy to regard these 
areas as the centre of any new native African life there is to 
be. This state of things demands scrutiny. The congestion 
which makes some of the poverty may be in parts only 
relative: in addition, native agricultural methods are as a 
rule impossibly bad and wasteful ; but though it is commonly 
forgotton that acute poverty itself intensifies these bad 
methods, which are progressively ruining the soil of the 
limited “‘ Reserves,” it is no doubt true that a mere enlarge- 
ment of the native areas will not afford the remedy required. 
By itself enlargement of the areas will change nothing and 
only postpone the evil day. 

It is the whole idea of a “ pen ” for Africans which needs 
revision. Without any obvious exception that I have seen 
anywhere from the Transkei to Kikuyu, the closed 
“Reserve ” has failed. Though some “ Reserves” there 
will still have to be, it is nearly always forgotten that, in 
origin, “ Reserves” were a pis aller, a belated recognition 
that, since Africans must live somewhere, there must be some 
term to the appropriation of land by white colonists. 
Avowedly, the idea was to leave natives under tribal in- 
stitutions—or in truth, and in effect, to struggle by themselves 
with social and economic changes which make the old tribal 
life impossible. Condemning the most progressive Africans 
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to a choice between a desperate upward struggle in European 
areas and subjection to backward chiefs, it is little wonder 
that the “ Reserves”” have become something only a little 
better than rural slums, the reservoir of our cheap labour 
supply. With ample room tribalism might serve: without it 
the aspiring African is in a strait-waistcoat: in our rather 
boasted South African Transkei, for example, he is free to 
become an independent farmer, if he can, on a legal maximum 
of about ten acres of land. Which is to say that one and all 
are reduced to a dead level of miserable poverty by restrictions 
imposed from without in the desperate and impossible 
attempt of the European Governments, not so much to 
develop the land of the “ Reserves,” as to make it suffice, 
and “go round,” in some fashion. 

For this practical reason of land shortage, and for fear of 
actual revolt, the tendency in all the mixed countries is to 
cling to “control,” to what is now known as “ direct” 
rule—or possibly the older type of “ indirect” rule, where 
the chief is left—if only he is quiet—to do, or not to do, as 
he pleases. In Rhodesia, as in the Union, if any real work of 
development is thought of it must be done by European 
officers for the Africans, never by the African for himself. 
Rhodesia is as far as the Union from appreciating the great 
lesson taught by Sir Donald Cameron in Tanganyika, that no 
African state can possibly afford to pay enough white officials 
for effective development or even for genera] administration. 
The only way out is to teach and train the Africans themselves 
to do the work required. They must and can only learn by 
responsibility : advisory powers (why call these “ powers ” 
I can never see!) will never build up what is needed—a 
system of local government, growing out of and superseding 
the mere tribe. In Rhodesia, however, as in the south, huge 
stretches of “‘ Reserves” are roadless, almost utterly in- 
accessible except on foot. With advisory boards, possibly, 
and at most two or three white officials to do anything that 
is done, “ direct”? rule, under such conditions, means that 
nothing is or can be done. It is no rule at all; and thus 
governed, the “‘ Reserves ” could not but stagnate. Yet the 
approved Rhodesian policy is, by further transplantation, 
to submit as nearly as possible the whole of its native 
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population to conditions, and misrule, of this pattern, 

Some reorientation of policy there must be, for Rhodesia 
itself, and for the guidance of other parts of Africa. The 
gentlemen-farmers of Rhodes’s dream are finding fate and 
economics too hard for them: on the traditional lines they 
cannot live and make good as it was, and even still is, expected 
they should. ‘The natives, as a whole, make little or no 
progress. The “Reserves,” growing in congestion, cannot 
provide their present inhabitants with an adequate inde- 
pendent existence, let alone absorb the many thousands mote 
who, according to the Land Act, must be moved from 
European ateas within six years. For these last thete is 
“ squatting ” now, and, when the Act is fully applied, nothing 
but “labour tenancy ”—of the very pattern which is at this 
moment being “dealt with” in the Union Native Service 
Contract Bill (with whipping, and other inducements to make 
the “lazy nigger ” a more willing worker). Labour tenancy 
is really little more conducive to civilisation and progress than 
the squatting it is designed to remedy. Still there are no real 
prospects—no security, no compensation for improvements, 
indeed no permanent home, and, therefore, no inducement 
to learn and improve. The assumption would seem to be 
that since, apparently, natives must on any terms stagnate, 
possibly even lower the value of the soil they occupy, all 
who will not work, on the master’s terms, shall be removed, 
to do the mischief they must elsewhere, and add to the 
congestion and ruin of the “ Reserves.” Yet there is land 
enough and to spare, and at the present time squatters alone 
en in some sort thousands of acres of good soil which 
is otherwise completely idle, both prospective Native Purchase 
Areas and derelict white farms which wait vainly for mote 
settlers to embark on the enterprise which has ruined so many 
before them. White colonisation in Africa is indeed running 
on the rocks if this is its last word. The true remedy surely is, 
while leaving the “ Reserves” in peace with their already 


sufficiently large population, to devise ways and means of 


securing the effective co-operation of as many Africans as 
possible in using more and more land to something like its 
full capacity. This demands of necessity something bettet 
than either squatter or labour tenancy. 
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Happily many Rhodesians whom I met, tobacco-farmers 
and others, are already talking in a new vein. The better 
sort of tobacco, for which soil and climate have been proved 
highly suitable, is a crop demanding high skill, and offering, 
in normal times, a fair, even a handsome profit. Besides 
skilled supervision, the rearing of the crop demands the 
employment of a large force of labourers who must be fed, 
largely (for stamina it may be too largely) on maize. Why, 
it is sometimes asked, waste skilled labour, and valuable soil, 
on maize which natives can, or could, produce sufficiently, 
and much more cheaply? The future, as these men see it, 
depends on a division of labour. Here there may be a real 
way out. On specialised crops, on a larger scale, and perhaps 
with more capital expenditure than the ordinary settler can 
afford, there will be scope and work enough—as also in more 
developed commerce and industry—for a strong and vigorous 
white community, with Africans as decent peasants, some- 
thing like co-operating partners, rather than as low-paid, 
tied serfs. 

The alternative of the Land Act is, we repeat, as im- 
practicable as it is dangerous and unnecessary. The only 
way out, offering at the same time an alternative to the 
disastrous policy of penning all “superfluous” natives in 
crowded “‘ Reserves,” is to convert the squatters into secure 
tenants. Rhodesia’s nearest neighbours in Nyasaland are 
even now pointing the way with a tenant system which gives 
hope of achieving what has hitherto been judged impossible ; 
it seems to come near to sufficiently safeguarding the legitimate 
interests of European landholders at the same time as it 
affords protection for native rights and holds out inducements 
for Africans to produce and progress. 

For the rest, there is no way out of the African tangle 
till the African is thus given a share in the colossal task of 
developing his own civilisation and the continent’s resources. 
In these days less is heard of the White Man’s Burden. The 
truth is that since, as an important witness put it to the recent 
Joint Committee, “the day of the submissive savage has 
passed,” this burden must now be shared. Otherwise, and 
ominous cracks may even now be heard, the white man’s 
back must break under the impossible load. 
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UKRAINIANS IN POLAND 


By T. P. CONWELL-EvANs 
I. 
ANY people must have heard for the first time of 
the existence of what may be described as Poland’s 
Irish problem when, about eighteen months ago, 
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the Polish “ pacification ” of its Ukrainian subjects 
shocked the Western World. That outburst of violence 
served to remind Englishmen of the claims which the 
Ukrainians have on their sympathy and interest. In 1923, 
by a decision of the Ambassadors’ Conference, East Galicia 
was added to the Polish State upon the express stipulation, 
accepted by the Poles, that it would be given a form of 
autonomous administration. That stipulation has remained 
unfulfilled to this day, and the unredeemed pledge justifies a 
consideration of the problem, even if British friends of Poland 
were not disturbed by the menace of a discontented and 
aggrieved people so great in numbers and so capable and 
determined as the Ukrainians seem to be. 

Starting out from Lwow (Lemberg), as the writer did 
recently, the visitor is soon impressed with the magnitude of 
the question. The Ukrainians look upon Lwow as their 
capital, and from it have endeavoured to direct the activities 
of their national life. The city has also for the Poles historical 
attachments of centuries, although it owes much of its pleasing 
character to the former Austrian dominion. On the highest 
point of the hill from which the city slopes down to spread 
itself on each side of the River Peltew, stand the Ukrainian 
Cathedral and the palace of the Archbishop Szepticky, a 
wealthy aristocrat of patriarchal age, whose passion for in- 
creasing the power and influence of the Uniat Catholic 
Church has been the greatest single factor in the growth of 
the Ukrainian national consciousness of our day. The 
cathedral on the hill constantly reminds the visitor that Lwow, 
though mainly a Polish city, is situated in the homeland of an 
alien population. In the three south-eastern provinces of 
Poland, comprising the East Galicia of Austrian times, live 
a fairly compact mass of about 2} to 3 million Ukrainians. 
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THE UKRAINIANS IN POLAND 


If we add their kinsmen inhabiting the Polish province of 
Volhynia, and beyond north and west, in territory which was 
formerly Russian, we reach a figure which the Poles put at 
5 millions and the Ukrainians at seven, so that we may perhaps 
safely fix the total at about 6 millions. 

In Volhynia, the percentage of Ukrainians is very high, 
but in East Galicia a large Polish population—well over a 
million—has for centuries lived side by side with the Ukrain- 
ians. Near the Russian frontier the proportion of Poles rises 
slightly. In all the towns there are large numbers of Jews. 

The Poles have not hitherto shown themselves ready 
frankly and courageously to face the problem. They still 
seem to cling to their idea of a unitary state. No doubt, 
under the unfortunate influence of French political theory— 
most ill adapted to Eastern Europe—they think that national 
variety is destructive of political unity. As a consequence, 
Poland, with its minorities of 10 millions, and with a territory 
neatly as large as the German Reich, finds itself an empire 
centrally administered. Federalism is disliked for another 
reason ; it would imply equality of status to a greater or less 
degree, and the Poles regard the Ukrainians as an inferior 
subject population but lately removed from serfdom. 

Is this people then so backward? Before we proceed 
further with the governmental question it is relevant to 
consider how the Ukrainians impress a neutral visitor. 


Il. 

Deserted in the past by rich Ukrainian landowners who 
became Polish aristocrats, the Ukrainian peasants, aided by 
their hard-working priests, themselves of peasant stock, 
developed capacity and talent for responsible action. Their 
political leaders are nearly all the sons or grandsons of 
peasants, many of them trained in the Universities of Prague 
ot Vienna; the growing number of their professional class— 
doctors, lawyers, architects—marks their rapid rise. The 
spacious railway station at Lwow is the work of a Ukrainian 
architect. One notes how the welfare of the village is not 
forgotten by the man who has ceased to be a peasant, and the 
peasant is enriched by this intimate intercourse with a wider 
world. When the Poles charge the Ukrainian leaders, as they 
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have done in my presence, with stirring up an artificial 
agitation—a familiar charge made against every popular 
movement—they entirely miss the fact that the Ukrainian 
leaders and peasants of Galicia are one people in a very 
special sense, and in this fact lies their great strength. 

A visitor to Poland making a tour of some of the 
Ukrainian villages will be agreeably surprised at the character 
of the activities carried on by the peasants, which betrays not 
only a deep seated national consciousness, but a readiness and 
ability to work together and a sense of citizenship. These 
qualities are nowhere better shown than in their co-operative 
institutions, which are exceedingly well-organised. Village 
stores to which the peasants readily bring their agricultural 
produce are Jinked up with district societies, and these are 
co-ordinated in their turn by the central societies at Lwovw. 
One may see small hand-worked creameries serving the 
peasants of a single village, or milk-collecting stations which 
feed a more ambitious creamery linking up a score of villages. 
In Lwow, the Maslosujus—the central dairy society—con- 
ducts a considerable export trade in cheese, butter and eggs. 
Altogether there are over 4,000 Ukrainian co-operative 
societies conducted according to Rochdale principles, includ- 
ing credit societies modelled on the Raffeisen system. East 
Galicia is, in fact, a veritable little Denmark. So vigorous a 
resurrection, starting at zero after the devastation of the 
Great War, is all the more remarkable as the Ukrainians have 
achieved it by their own unaided efforts, without credits from 
the state or from Polish banks. A large number of the 
co-operative managers ate university men, graduates of 
Prague, Vienna and Lemberg, who can find no outlet for 
their abilities in the state administration of Poland as long as 
they do not renounce their Ukrainian ideals. In the widespread 
ramification of the co-operative movement, the Ukrainians 
no doubt see a solid foundation for their national hopes and 
aspirations. 

Those of us who are interested in developing the amenities 
of the English countryside would be agreeably surprised to 
learn how important a place the village hall occupies in the 
life of East Galicia. For decades before the War, under the 
Austrian regime, the Ukrainian cultural society, called 
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“ Proswita,” with headquarters at Lwow, endeavoured to 
make the village hall the centre of adult instruction. The 
halls are fitted with a reading room, a library, and a stage for 
the performance of plays and concerts, in which the peasants 
themselves take part. The Ukrainians are fond of musical 
festivals, and in this respect resemble the people of Yorkshire 
or of Wales. The writer was able to note when examining the 
register of a village librarian that the modest collection of 
books at his disposal was well utilised by young and old. 
Largely due to the efforts of an able and courageous woman 
M.P., Madame Rudnicka, a movement akin to our Women’s 
Institutes flourishes as the only example of the kind con- 
ducted by peasant women in Eastern Europe. 

The cottages of the peasants seemed clean and comfort- 
able, and I passed from one to another at random; newly 
built houses with tiled roofs, worthy of our English villages, 
stand side by side with the more numerous thatched ones. 
One felt that the Ukrainians, given a fair chance, would 
rapidly raise the general standard of life. 

For reasons of space, other interesting features must be 
omitted. Briefly, it may be said that the Ukrainians impressed 
one as resembling more the Czechs or the Bulgars than the 
Poles or Serbs. Their organising ability, their aptitude for 
business, their earnest, careful minds, not given to high flights 
of the imagination, but capable of sustained activity, offer 
qualities which are needed to balance the brilliance, and 
check the instability, of the Polish genius. And it is regret- 
table that the Poles, owing to their disdainful aloofness, are 
ignorant of the existence of these qualities and oppress their 
possessors. 

Til. 

The policy of the Polish Government visavis the Ukrainians 
seems to be of two kinds. Where, as in Volhynia, the peasants 
bear the marks of the brutal rule of their former masters— 
the Tsarist Russians—and are backward and mostly illiterate, 
the Poles aim apparently at rapid assimilation by means that 
ate harsh. In East Galicia, on the other hand, longer 
views have to be taken. Austrian laws and democratic 
traditions have left their impress there. The population is 
strongly entrenched. Instructed in the ways of the west 
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through the medium of the German language, which ev 
educated Ukrainian speaks fluently, the intelligentsia aid the 
peasants in maintaining a more effective defence of their 
rights. 

To prevent intercourse between the two regions is an 
obvious step, compatible with the principle of divide et impera, 
Deprived of the help of their more instructed kinsmen, the 
Ukrainians in Volhynia are pretty helpless. They suffer in 

articular from the harsh methods of colonisation authorised 
by the Pilsudski Government. Polish ex-soldier farm colonies 
are planted in their midst. Many of these settlers are members 
of “ Strelec,” an organisation of Polish fascists entitled to 
wear uniform and to carry arms. They are an ever-present 
menace to the liberty of the Ukrainians, who are often 
terrorised into giving up their cultural activities. 

The growth of Ukrainian co-operation in Volhynia, 
which had been promoted from Lwovw, is being nipped in 
the bud by various means. Some instructive examples can 
be given. Recently over thirty co-operative shops and a smal] 
dairy furnished with a hand-worked churn were shut down 
in the district of Dubno; they were deemed, in some 
mysterious manner, to be a danger to life and limb and so to 
conflict with Article 14 of the 1927 Presidential Decree 
affecting the regulation of industries. According to the views 
of the Polish Co-operative Union in Warsaw, the Article 
has no relevance whatsoever to the case. Large fines are 
imposed for trivial technical offences. To take an example, 
five milk collecting stations serving a small creamery in a 
village in the district of Dubno were found to be without 
sign-boards, and fines were imposed not on the manager 
alone, but on each of the staff, amounting in all to 10,000 
zlotys—a sum far beyond the means of the society, and this 
can readily be appreciated from the fact that the selling price 
of a cow in Poland at the present time ranges from 60 to 
100 zlotys. The case was taken to a higher court. 

The Storostwo, the District Commissioner, can directly 
impose the fines in the first instance on the evidence of the 
police alone, the trial taking place at a later stage in a circuit 
court, if the defendants decide to appeal. The necessity of 
making frequent appeals naturally places an intolerable 
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every | burden on these small co-operative societies, and effectively 
id the | prevents their growth. It goes without saying that the 
"their members of the police force are invariably Poles ; they have 
little knowledge of their lawful duties, and their ignorance 
is an } in that regard cannot be entirely their fault. It is always 
m pera, difficult to define the limits of authority in a country which 
n, the is, in effect, governed by droit administratif ; and when racial 
fer in | dislike is added to these elements, there is little need to 
otised enlarge upon the disturbing rdéle played by the police in the 
lonies Ukrainian villages. 
nbers | Turning now to conditions in East Galicia, we find that 
ed to the Ukrainian co-operative societies are left in comparative 
resent liberty. Complaints arise in regard to discrimination affecting 
often the export trade. For example, the Polish co-operative 
societies are allowed, free of charges, almost the entire quota 
Lynia, of pigs allotted to Austria. The Ukrainian “ Centrosujuz ” 
edin | is permitted a bare twenty. Export licences in regard to other 
scan | Ukrainian commodities, particularly eggs, have been with- 
small | drawn at different times. The ban on eggs was removed at 
lown | _ the special request of a Paris firm of importers addressed to 
some | the Polish consulate in the French capital—an excellent 
so to testimony to the value of the produce hitherto received. 
ecree Again, although the Ukrainian central organisation can offer 
riews vety good security for loans which Polish bankers are willing 
rticle to grant, the final decision in practice lies with the Minister 
$ are of the Interior, who refuses his consent. Ukrainian agricultural 
nple, shows have been banned since 1927. Their success, notably 
in a in Stryj, a country town south of Lwow, excited the envy 
hout of the Polish authorities, who regarded them as dangerous 
ager national festivals. 
000 | In regard to state education, the Ukrainians in Galicia have 
this | lost a great deal of ground since they have become citizens 
rice | of Poland. It is a melancholy fact that the number of 
o to | Ukrainian elementary state schools were far more numerous 
under Austria than under the administration of a state which, 
sctly in these supposedly more enlightened times, has special duties 
* the laid upon it by an international authority—the League of 
cuit Nations. A few figures taken from Polish official sources 
y of will suffice to show the position. In 1912, there were in 


able Galicia 2,420 Ukrainian elementary schools, staffed by 
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Ukrainian teachers, and 1,590 Polish schools. The figures 
for 1927-28 are eloquent of the change; they give 2,325 
Polish schools and 745 Ukrainian—a fall of sixty-six per cent, 

The Poles, however, contend—and it is arguable—that 
the gap has been adequately filled by the substitution for the 
purely Ukrainian schools of over 1,600 “ dual” schools, 
where the Polish and Ukrainian languages have an equal 
place in the curriculum. The theory of a dual school seems a 
reasonable one. A minority population would be badly 
handicapped if it were not adequately instructed in the 
language and methods of life of the dominant race. This 
applies specially to small island groups whose activities in 
almost every sphere must be intimately linked with those of 
the majority. The serious disadvantages of such a method 
become intolerable when it is imposed upon a nation of 
several millions. Several Polish professors are agreed in 
condemning it. And, indeed, even if we could safely assume 
that the dual system was honestly administered, we may well 
wonder how a peasant child can profit from a schooling in 
which instruction in drawing, sewing and singing is given 
in his mother tongue, whilst the important subjects— 
geography, history, arithmetic—are taught in Polish of which 
he can have little or no knowledge. 

Moreover, politics enter into the question. Poles have 
admitted to the writer that reasons of state require the staffin 
of dual schools by numbers of teachers of purely Polish 
extraction, and these come from parts of Poland where the 
Ukrainian language is unknown. They naturally do not 
succeed in imparting to the child in his first two classes— 
when instruction has to be in Ukrainian—an understanding 
of the elements of the required subjects. Little wonder that 
one hears of children coming home from school stupefied 
and distressed. 

The ease with which a Ukrainian school can be trans- 
formed into the dual kind is notorious. The law requires that if 
twenty parents ask for the change, it shall be granted. Villagers 
have no means of ascertaining whether, in a given case, a 
petition has actually been presented. A typical instance is 
that of a village near Zloczow, not far from Lwow, inhabited 
by over 70 Ukrainians and about five or six Poles; this has 
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lately had imposed upon it a dual school. The inhabitants 
know nothing about a petition and appeal would be vain. 
In view of the little difference distinguishing a Polish from a 
dual school, the Ukrainians suspect the bona fides of the 
system. It aims undoubtedly at assimilating the rising 
generation. 

In secondary education, the Ukrainians suffer greatly ; out 
of a total of 260 gymnasia, only five Ukrainian secondary 
schools provide for the needs of a population of six millions. 
The Poles have vainly promised to grant a charter for a 
Ukrainian University. The writer found that the greatest 
hostility was shown by responsible Poles to the proposal of a 
Ukrainian University in Lwow, or even in Stanislawow, where 
the Poles are Jess numerous, and where clashes between the 
two peoples need not be feared. Some years ago, Ukrainian 
professors made a spirited attempt to conduct a private 
University at Lwow, but it was suppressed by the police. 

Illiteracy in Poland is high, 32.8 per cent. is the general 
average for the whole country. Leaders of “ Proswita” are 
anxious to bring down the proportion in the Ukrainian 
provinces. Adult reading courses are, however, forbidden. 
Those who can read are not without their troubles. The 
deus ex machina in the shape of the Polish policeman may 
swoop down and disperse a gathering of readers, or snatch a 
book from a peasant’s hands and take it away, in order to 
impress upon everyone the fact that to cultivate Ukrainian is 
not pleasing to the higher powers. Of course, the usual police 
permission has to be obtained for an amateur theatrical 
performance or concert, but this does not always protect the 
performers from summonses for reciting poems which the 
police may mistake for revolutionary speeches. 

Marshal Pilsudski has greatly disappointed the hopes 
which he inspired in the Ukrainians at the time of his coup 
d'état. He then showed more liberal views towards the 
minorities. For instance, he restored in East Galicia the 
village councils which are elected by popular vote, and 
which were a prominent feature of the democratic regime 
permitted by Austria-Hungary. 

The elections for these village councils took place for the 
first time in 1927. The Ukrainian strength in the villages 
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throughout Eastern Galicia was shown in the proportion of 
seats obtained by them, 57 per cent. as compared with 35 per 
cent. obtained by the Poles—in the province of Stanislawow 
the Ukrainians obtained as much as 80 per cent. of the seats 
(Polish statistics). The village councils, however, are finding 
that their powers are rapidly diminishing ; they are, in fact, 
pretty much in the hands of the Polish District Commissioner 
(the Storostwo). 

Marshal Pilsudski’s policy is evidently undergoing a 
change, and now seems indistinguishable from the rigid 
centralising aim of Polish National Democrats. The govern- 
ance of Poland has borne, up to the present, the marks in 
varying degree of the different civilisations—German, 
Austrian and Russian—imposed upon it by the Partitions. 
Now it seems to retain almost exclusively the character of the 
least desirable of the three traditions, namely, that of Tsarist 
Russia. It is significant that most of the members of 
Pilsudski’s cabinet of colonels were brought up in the former 
Russian part of Poland; and it is hardly surprising that the 
Sejm, which has as much power as a general body of share- 
holders meeting to hear their directors’ report, has lately had 
to consider laws which may transform Poland into an almost 
purely police state. Everything apparently is to turn on what 
the police may consider to constitute loyalty. Their view 
will affect any post over which the Government has control. 
The educational system is being revised to make it subject 
to this principle. Furthermore, no public meeting is to take 
place without police permission, and at any meeting held in 
a private house the police have a right to be present. The 
writer endeavoured to find out from responsible Poles whether 
abstention from irredentist activity, respect for the laws, 
payment of taxes and service in the army—duties which the 
Ukrainians for the most part carry out—were a sufficient proof 
of loyalty. The answer was “ no.” Loyalty meant something 
far more positive. Ukrainians would say: “ Precisely so; 
it is disloyal to speak Ukrainian in one’s own house.” 

The ingenuity of the new regulations lies in the fact that 
they do not on the surface appear to be aimed specially against 
the minorities, who are not named. In theory they apply to 
all citizens; in practice, of course, they have only one 
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object—rigid control of the frontier populations. They give 
legal form to what already is very largely the de facto position. 
It is a singular fact that the score or more Ukrainian members 
of the Sejm were elected despite the fact that they were, for 
the most part, unable to address their constituents. One 
member was sent away from his constituency to a distant 
part of Poland during the elections. While the writer was in 
Lwow, a Member of Parliament who had ventured to address 
his constituents on the theme “‘ we are oppressed,” was tried 
for high treason and sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment. 
Almost every political leader whom one met had served a 
term of imprisonment. 


IV. 

The leaders of the Ukrainian National Democrats, at the 
head of which stands Dr. Levitsky, a man of great charm, 
who sat in the Vienna Parliament, would welcome a round 
table conference with the Poles. A solution which is fair to 
both Poles and Ukrainians would be provided by a local 
Diet in Lwow, in which Poles and Ukrainians would be 
represented as was the practice under the Hapsburg monarchy; 
the local Parliament House—a noble building—still stands, 
and now houses the University of Lwow. It would be a 
purely local Diet, the Ukrainians would still be represented 
in the Sejm at Warsaw in respect of imperial affairs, just as in 
Austrian times they sent members to Vienna. The Ukrainian 
leaders declared to the writer that they would gladly accept 
this solution. They may aspire to hopes of a large Ukraine 
uniting Soviet Ukraine, part of the Bukovina, and autonomous 
Ukraine in Czecho-Slovakia. These aspirations are dim and 
distant if, indeed, ever realisable, and the fact that the 
Ukrainians entertain them is no reason for rejecting a modus 
vivendi ; for a modus vivendi must be found to govern the 
relations of Poles and Ukrainians for generations to come. 

It must be confessed that one failed to find any readiness 
among the Poles to consider such a solution: their adamant 
attitude is probably due to their ignorance of the Ukrainians. 
If the Poles associated with them, they would discover that 
the Ukrainians, in spite of their grievances, feel that their 
fate is necessarily linked with the Polish State. The Ukrainian 
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fear of Soviet Russia is very real; whether this fear is 
justified is another question. In all the talks which the 
writer was privileged to have, he never heard a single state- 
ment respecting Polish foreign policy which would justify 
the Poles in their mistrust of this people. 

The Ukrainians are too well consolidated to be ignored; 
they cannot be assimilated, they are too numerous and too 
determined. Oppression will serve only to drive them into 
illegal and violent methods of protest. Up to now, the vast 
majority tenaciously cling to constitutional methods. They 
are anxious to be on good terms with the Poles, but on terms 
of decent equality, and not as serfs or as the subjects of a 
Crown colony. It would be disastrous if they began to swell 
that band of hot-blooded young men, members of a secret 
military organisation (U.W.O.), who are impatient of con- 
stitutional redress. Already Irish history is being repeated 
in Polish Ukraine: dark deeds are done in police cells against 
the young insurgents, and these often include innocent 
persons. The writer has satisfied himself as to the truth of 
several of the grave charges which the Ukrainians brought 
before the League of Nations in May, 1932. They describe 
the tortures inflicted by the police on young men suspected 
of being members of U.W.O. The arrested men are beaten 
on the soles of their feet, and other more vulnerable parts 
of the body ; they are sometimes stretched on benches with 
their head bent back until, half smothered in a pail of water, 








| 
| 
| 





they lose consciousness. The purpose of this modernised | 


form of mediaeval inquisition is to force prisoners to confess 
to deeds of violence, of which they may not be guilty, or to 
incriminate their friends. One wonders whether the Polish 
authorities realise the depth of the ill-feeling and bitterness 
which such methods are causing in the minds of the Ukrainian 
majority. If these methods are continued, that ill-feeling will 
become irremediable. The Poles have yet time to reverse the 
process, and successfully bid for the loyal co-operation of the 
Ukrainians. Those of us who admire the civilisation and 
culture of the Poles, represented by so many able men in the 
arts and sciences, would appeal to them to be magnanimous. 
In magnanimity lies the strength which will assure the 
brilliant future of the Polish State. 
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SURVEYS 


CurRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS : 
Pustic ASSISTANCE. 


HE average number of persons in receipt of poor 
relief, or of public assistance, as it is now called, in 
England and Wales during the year ended March, 
1931, was, in round numbers, 1,100,000, representing 
a rate of 276 per 10,000 of the population. The number 
relieved fell off considerably during the war years, but after- 
wards it rose again, reaching a peak in 1923, following the 
collapse of the post-war boom in prices. The rate of relief 
was then equivalent to 423 per 10,000 of the estimated 
population. From that date on to March, 1931, apart from 
an abnormal rise in 1926-7, the effect of the dispute in the 
coal-mining industry, it has consistently fallen. It will be 
convenient to consider more recent figures presently. 


TABLE I. 


AvERAGE NuMBER OF PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF Poor RELIEF IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES AND RATES PER 10,000 OF EsTIMATED PoPULATION.* 








Years Institutional Relief | Domiciliary Relief Total* 
ended March | No. (000’s) Rate | No. (000’s) Rate | No. (000’s) Rate 

1914 255 70 387 106 748 204 
1919 184 49 285 76 556 148 
1924 217 56 1,085 282 1,403 365 
1929 222 56 gol 228 1,238 314 
1930 218 55 854 216 1,189 300 
1931 211 53 771 193 1,101 276 




















*(The totals in this column include also rate-aided patients in mental hospitals 
and casuals.) 


Table I. shows the position for certain years. The figures 
for 1914 and 1919 ate based on the records of two selected 
days in the year. For subsequent years, averages have 
generally been calculated from the returns on a selected day 
in each week of the year. If we exclude rate-aided patients in 
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mental hospitals, numbering rather over 100,000 in 19313 
and casuals, we are left in that year with a total not far short 
of a million, comprised of two large groups: persons 
assisted in their own homes and persons relieved in ip- 
stitutions, in the proportion roughly of about 4 to 1, but 
since March, 1931, the number assisted in their homes has 
gained relatively to the number assisted in institutions. 


Casuals may be dismissed in a paragraph. Their number 
varies with industrial conditions, the administration of casual 
wards, and the season of the year. For a long period of years 
before the war it rarely exceeded 10,000. At the beginning 
of 1914, it was under 8,000. During the war, when even 
the highways and the hedges were ruthlessly combed, the 
aggregate fell to a little over 1,000, but by 1924 it was 
back again at 8,000. For the last few years it has been in the 
neighbourhood of 12,0007 and over. 


Turning now to the two main types of relief, institutional 
and domiciliary, shown in Table I., in the former after the 
war interlude the rate of relief has been in the region of 
about 55 per 10,000 of the population with a slight downward 
trend. This represents a decrease of 20 per cent. as compared 
with the 1914 level. The figures for out-relief, however, 
tell a very different story. They had risen by 1923 to be 
three times what they were in 1914, and even in 1931 they 
were still double the pre-war figure. 


What is the reason for the decline in the number of 
persons relieved in institutions and for the spectacular rise 
in the granting of public assistance in the home? An 
official explanation? goes some way to answer the first part 
of this question. We read that “ the process of appropriating 
Poor Law Institutions for Public Health and other purposes 
has continued to contribute to the reduction in the number 
of persons receiving relief in Poor Law Institutions.” This 
does not mean, of course, that all the persons previously 
confined in these institutions have been turned out into the 
streets. Some may have been transferred to other institutions 
under the Poor Law Authority, but the vast majority will no 
doubt continue to receive the same kind of relief under a new 
name and a new classification. This is a good illustration of 
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the kind of difficulty which not infrequently arises in searching 
for comparable official statistics over a period of years. 

In addition, there is no doubt that a number of widows 
and dependent children, orphans and elderly people have 
ceased to be chargeable to the Poor Law Authorities, for both 
indoor and outdoor relief, as a result of the Widows’, 
Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions Acts. The 
provisions as to widows and orphans contained in the first 
Act came into operation on January 4th, 1926, and there was 
a decrease of about 90,000 in the number of widows, de- 
pendent children, and orphans relieved between January rst, 
1926, and January 1st, 1927, though we cannot be sure that 
the whole of the decrease was due to the Act.® Again, in 
the quarter ended March 31st, 1928, some 10,000 elderly 
persons between 65 and 70 ceased to get poor relief on the 
grant of a pension.6 The 1929 Act extended the provisions 
to take in many persons who were not previously included 
as beneficiaries, so that at the end of March, 1932, a total of 
neatly two million in England alone (557,000 widows, 
259,000 children, and 1,111,000 elderly persons over 65) were 
stated to be in receipt of pensions or allowances.” But what 
the combined effect of the Acts has been from the beginning 
in the reduction of poor relief it is impossible to say. 

In view of these considerations it is very difficult to 
disentangle the figures for domiciliary relief. It might be 
anticipated that some increase in public assistance would 
result from the industrial depression in which we are 
immersed. The depth of the depression may be measured by 
the extent of unemployment. In Table II. are given figures 
showing the number of unemployed workers registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain at or near the 
beginning of each of certain years. In the same table is 
shown the number of persons in receipt of domiciliary relief 
on or about January 1st of the same years.? It might appear 
that there is some risk of error in considering the figures for 
a single day, but statistics of this order of magnitude do not, 
under ordinary conditions, fluctuate widely from week to 
week, and by choosing our time at or near the beginning of 
the year it is possible to make a more satisfactory analysis 
of the available material. 
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TABLE II. 


NuMBER OF PERSONS REGISTERED AT EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN Great 
BRITAIN AND NuMBER IN RECEIPT OF DoMICILIARY RELIEF IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 














| No. (000’s) in Receipt of | 
Domiciliary Relief 
At or near No. (000’s) | 
beginning of: | Registered at | On account of | Not on account Total 
Employment | Unemployment lofUnemployment 
Exchanges | 
1924 1,286 525 | 526 1051 
1929 1,521 313 586 899 
1930 1,510 250 617 867 
1931 2,643 156 635 791 
1932 2,510 | 263 | 669 932 
1 

















From Table II. it is clear that unemployment has taken at 
least two upward strides over the period concerned: one 
comparatively slight, Letween 1924 and 1929-30; the other, 
considerable, in the last two years. The number of persons 
in receipt of domiciliary relief, on the other hand, moved in 
—_ the opposite direction up to the beginning of 1931, 

ut a substantial rise occurred some time afterwards. For 
the drop during 1930 the Unemployment Insurance Act which 
came into force in March of that year was mainly responsible. 

Now it is possible to break up domiciliary relief into two 
parts: relief granted on account of unemployment and 
relief granted on some other account. When that is done we 
find that the first type of relief consistently fell (up to the 
beginning of 1931), and the second type no less consistently 
rose, if we are to judge by the figures recorded in Table IL. 
We infer that if the depression resulted in any increase of 
domiciliary relief up to the end of 1930—the figures do not 
indicate any such increase—it must have been granted on 
grounds other than that of unemployment. To discover 
what these grounds were it is worth while to analyse, by sex, 
age, and condition, as in Table III., the 669,000 persons who 
were in receipt of domiciliary relief on January rst, 1932, 
but ot on account of unemployment. We then find that 
nearly half of them were persons suffering from sickness, 
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accident, or some bodily or mental infirmity, or they had 
dependants who were so suffering. Though unemployment 
may not have been the recorded reason for relief, it must 
have been a contributory cause of the need for it in certain 
of these cases. Of the remaining 341,000, all but some 2,000 
were women and children. They included such classes as 
widows and orphans, deserted wives and dependent children, 
although to meet the majority of these cases, as we have seen, 
special provision has been made outside the Poor Law. 


TABLE III. 


NuMBER OF PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF DomiciLtiaxy RELIEF, Nor on 
Account OF UNEMPLOYMENT, IN ENGLAND AND WALES, JANUARY IST, 
1932, CLASSIFIED BY SEX, AGE AND CONDITION.® 





Classification Number (000’s) Relieved 





Sickness, Accident, Bodily or 
Mental Infirmity affecting: | Men | Women/|Children| Total 





Self .. 154 159 8 321 
Dependants .. .. .. 6 I - 7 
Other Conditions .. .. .. 2 118 221 341 
a 162 278 229 669 


























From 1931 onwards the figures for out-relief deserve 
closer examination. The intensified economic depression has 
undoubtedly resulted in a rise in the amount of relief granted 
and it is possible to say at once that the greater part of the 
increase in Table II. may be put down to this major factor. 
But, if relief has to be given, what form it should take is 
another question. The opinion is widely held that, by the 
introduction of a means test for the receipt of transitional 
payment under the Unemployment Insurance Act of last 
autumn, large numbers of persons have been driven off 
benefit and forced instead to apply for public assistance. 
Out of 1,581,000 wholly unemployed insured men on the 
register at June 27th of this year, while there were 570,000 
claimants to insurance benefit, there were no fewer than 
893,000 applicants for transitional payment in addition to 
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others whose claims were still under consideration.!° In short, 
the allegation is that the taxes have been saved at the expense 
of the rates. How far is this true ? 

In the first place, it is clear that those who qualify for 
transitional payment are still assisted out of the taxes and 
not out of the rates, since these payments are met out of 
government funds ; and those who possess sufficient means 
to disqualify them for transitional payment are not likely to 
receive public assistance, since the assessment of means is 
determined by the same officers in both cases. It follows that 
only those insured persons who cease for some reason to be 
entitled to either unemployment benefit or transitional 
payment, or who, being granted one or the other, still find 
their income insufficient for their needs, are likely to apply for 
poor relief. How far has either of these classes contribute. 
to the increase in the number of persons in receipt of outdocr 
relief ? 

Now it is known that the number of insured unemployed 
men registered at Employment Exchanges and not entitled tc 
benefit or transitional payment—excluding those disqualifi 1 
by the means test—increased from 44,400 in October, 1931, 
to 68,500 in February, 1932, and one-half of this additional 
number, about 12,000, applied for and obtained public 
assistance. Large numbers have, in fact, been disqualified 
on the ground that there is no likelihood of their return to 
insurable employment. If we add insured unemployed 
women of the same type and include the dependants of both 
men and women, the total additional persons of this class 
relieved may be roughly estimated at about 50,000. It is not 
stated how long ago insurance benefit or transitional payment 
had ceased for these families, if they had ever received either, 
but it is known that they had begun (possibly some may 
have re-begun) to get public assistance between the above- 
mentioned dates. It would also appear that an additional 
40,000 persons, again estimating roughly, began (or re-began) 
to receive relief in addition to insurance benefit or transitional 
payment between the same dates, and it may be presumed 
that at least some of these found themselves obliged to apply 
for public assistance as a result of the scaling down of benefits 
under the Insurance Acts. 
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These estimates are based on the results of a special 
enquiry and further light can be thrown on the position by 
an examination of the detailed figures. :— 


TABLE IV. 


Domicru1ARY RELIEF GRANTED TO CERTAIN CLASSES OF PERSONS AND 
THEIR DEPENDANTS. 4 





Nos. (000’s) in Receipt of Relief and 























Class Relieved Increase in Numbers 2 
l 
Oct. 1931 | Feb. 1932} Increase | Percentage 

Increase 
Unemployed and Insured .. 133 224 91 68 
Unemployed but Not Insured 169 229 60 36 
; Not normally Occupied... 499 §29 30 6 
ce eee | 801 | 982 181 23 











The table brings out the interesting fact that practically 
half the contribution to the increase in public assistance 
between October, 1931, and February, 1932, comes from the 
insured workers class; while uninsured workers have 
contributed one-third, and others, not normally occupied— 
usually described as the ordinary outdoor poor—have con- 
tributed the remaining one-sixth. Moreover, the increase 
in insured workers (and their dependants) relieved is nearly 
jo per cent. of the number at the earlier date, whereas the 
addition to the ordinary outdoor poor relieved is only 
6 per cent. of what it was formerly. 

The general conclusion is that while the greater part of 
the current increase in out-relief is due to the continuing 
intensity of the economic depression, there is certainly 
evidence also of a transfer from insurance benefit or tran- 
sitional payment to public assistance. Such a movement was 
no doubt inevitable and is perhaps the result of the considered 
policy of those in authority. At the same time it has its 
dangers and signs of uneasiness may already be detected in 
official quarters lest the sympathetic and courteous treatment 
the respectable working classes receive at the hands of public 
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assistance officers should encourage them to apply for relief 


too readily. The matter is put very neatly thus: “ The ff 


remedy for the administrator lies not in a denial of sympathy 
but in a discrimination which recognises many gradations 
between hostility on the one hand and hospitality on the 
other.”4 

There is another matter of considerable importance to 
which public attention should be directed, though only 
brief reference can be made to it here. There are probably 
few branches of public social service in which one area differs 
so much from another as that concerned with the relief of 
poverty, whether we judge by need, or by expenditure, or by 
administrative ability. On January 1st of this year, the 
county boroughs with the highest proportion of persons in 
receipt of relief of any kind were, in order of descending 
incidence, Lincoln, Merthyr Tydfil, Sheffield, Liverpool, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, Norwich, Manchester, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Bootle, Gateshead and Derby. All these recorded a 
rate exceeding 5 per cent. of the population as compared with 
2.86 per cent. for the country as a whole. The boroughs 
with the lowest rates, in ascending order, were Oxford, 
Halifax, Carlisle, Coventry, Exeter and Dudley, all under 
1.35 per cent. of the population. 

Now it is no doubt need which largely determines high 
and low incidence, but it is worthy of note that the eleven 
boroughs mentioned above with the highest rate at the 
beginning of this year were among the first fourteen at the 
corresponding date of last year, while the six boroughs with 
the lowest rates this year were among the last eight in the 
1931 list. Also, an examination of the local unemployment 
figures does not support the view that a high percentage of 
persons relieved always goes along with a high percentage of 
unemployment and vice versa. And when we proceed to 
examine the scales of relief given in different areas we are 
driven to the conclusion that local precedent plays a large 
part in their determination. The following are examples of 
presumably typical grants to able-bodied married couples 
with three children (including an allowance for rent whete 
given), quoted in evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance by the Association of Municipal 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LAWS 
Corporations (19-3-1931) :—Manchester 39/-; Birmingham 
37/6; Bristol 37/-; Liverpool 35/-; Sheffield 34/-; 
Leeds 32/-; Newcastle 27/-; unemployment benefit ruling 
at that date for a family of the same size was 32/-. It is not 
argued that some of these rates are too high and others too 
low—no doubt the cost of living varies from one area to 
another—but it is suggested that there is room for just 
criticism if families whose needs are the same, receive unequal 
treatment simply because they chance to reside in different 
areas. 
D. CarapoG JONES. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 
I. 

N our last survey we dealt with the question of the 

popular initiative in Finland, and this gave us the oppor- 

tunity to refer briefly to the problem of the referendum 

in the new European constitutions. We were able to 
show that several of the countries whose constitutions make 
provision for the popular initiative alongside the parliamentary 
régime have not actually brought it into operation: Austria 
is one of these. 

The most recent federal law, that of 16th June, 1931, 
made good this omission in the Austrian Constitution by 
laying down a technique for the popular initiative. A request 
for the taking of a popular vote must be lodged with the 
Central Electoral Committee and must have the signature of 
10,000 electors, 30 members of the National Council, or 
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30 members of regional diets on the basis of 10 members 
for each diet. Paragraphs 8-15 of this new law lay down the 
technical procedure for the referendum. We will not deal 
with this question here, but will refer the reader to our last 
survey, in which we put forward some considerations relative 
to the combination of parliamentary government with popular 
initiative. The new law is the more significant in that it was 
published at a time when the parliamentary régime in Austria 
was under a cloud: Austrian legislators made good an 
omission which, up to that time, had been regarded as of no 
importance whatever.! 

While we are on the question of the referendum, we must 
mention a Swiss law which has a special bearing on the 
political aspects of this problem. In general, the new European 
constitutions, while admitting the principle of the referendum, 
have denied its application to certain problems, such as foreign 
affairs and finance: (Latvia, Article 73 ; Estonia, Article 34). 
Switzerland, which, thanks to a certain conservatism in her 
public mind, has been able to evolve the most advanced 
institutions, has taken a very bold step in this direction ; and, 
since the constitutional revision of 1921, it has admitted the 
application of popular voting to the conclusion of certain 
international treaties. Further, some cantons have admitted 
it in financial questions, and it is of considerable interest to 
note that the people’s activity in this domain has not given 
any satisfactory results. A law passed at Geneva on gth 
March, 1927, made the referendum obligatory in financial 
questions. It prescribed that any law involving the canton 
in a single payment of more than 125,000 francs for any one 
object, or in an annual expenditure of more than 30,000 
francs, would have to be submitted to popular vote. The same 
applied to loans of more than 1 million francs, except con- 
version loans. But in practice, this law proved to be in- 
expedient, so that on 21st February, 1931, it was replaced by 

1 In the last survey we drew attention to our studies on the referendum. We also 
dealt with this question in a report “‘ The Referendum and Parliamentarism in the new 
European constitutions,” in Asnuaire de |’ Institut International de Droit Public, 1932, 
Vol. IL. pp. 285 e¢ seq. 

The contradiction between the parliamentary system and popular initiative was 
admirably stated by Macdonald in Socialism and Government. Although this book 


appeared before the modern constitutions were thought of, the author’s conception 
may be said to apply to the new conditions. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LAWS 


another which made the referendum on these questions, not 
obligatory, but conditional on the demand of 2,500 electors. 

Once again we see from this experience that, when a 
popular vote is applied to problems of finance, it does not 
produce satisfactory results. In Switzerland the referendum 
remains of course a national institution, and it is very much 
respected by the people. But, in Central and Eastern Europe, 
where it is a new institution, only introduced into the con- 
stitutions by the constitutional theories of their makers, its 
merits seem to us still more doubtful. 

Il. 

We will now turn our attention to recent legislation on 
the press, taking our examples from three countries— 
Turkey, Egypt and, more particularly, Greece. The present 
world crisis and the crisis of democracy have raised afresh 
ptoblems which seemed to have been finally solved even 
before the war. Several factors have combined, as we shall 
see, to change the juridical aspect of the problem of the 
freedom of the press in modern conditions of social life. 

A new law on the press was published in Greece in 1931 
(No. 5,060); and in the preamble to this law the Govern- 
ment drew Parliament’s attention to the increase in licence 
in present-day habits and to the deplorable way in which the 
freedom of the press is exploited by people who slander and 
defame members of the government, politicians, magistrates, 
and their countrymen in general. These considerations led 
the Government to introduce a law dealing rather severely 
with offences under the press laws. Articles 10, 11 and 12 of 
this law increased the penalty for provoking or inciting to the 
committing of a crime or offence; Article 13 prescribed 
imprisonment and a fairly heavy fine as punishment for the 
circulation of false news or of rumours likely to arouse 
anxiety or fear among the population or to undermine public 
credit, etc. Articles 15 and 16 make special provision for the 
protection of the President of the Republic and members of 
the Cabinet, while Articles 17, 18 and 19 increased the penalty 
for slandering a foreign Prime Minister or diplomatic 
representatives of a foreign country. Chapter IX. is wholly 


1 Cf. Mr. Roger Secretan’s contribution in the Asnuaire International de Droit Public, 
1932, Pp. 733. 
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devoted to the penalties for libel and slander, and another 
Chapter (XI.) to penalties for obscene publications and 
blackmail. Article 34 defines fairly clearly matter of which 
the publication is forbidden, and this includes everything 
connected with cross-examinations and the reports of law 
cases, wherever these might be damaging to a person’s 
reputation or offensive to public opinion. Chapter XVI. lays 
down the conditions in which the Government may confiscate 
newspapers and printed matter. 

This law, of which the technique for dealing with offences 
under the press acts is quite interesting, has not given satis- 
faction to public opinion in Greece. On the one hand, liberal 
and democratic opinion finds the law too severe, and on the 
other its inadequacy to safeguard a citizen’s honour has been 
shown by the corrupt practices of the reactionary press. 
The question of the press was again discussed by the Chamber 
in May, 1932. It was on 21st May, 1932, that M. Venizelos 
delivered a big political speech announcing the resignation 
of the Cabinet. This speech, which is of special interest for 
an understanding of the political struggles in Greece, was 
partly devoted to the need for increased government control 
in matters relating to offences under the press laws. The 
relevant parts of M. Venizelos’ speech are as follows : 

“* The bill now under discussion aims at determining 
that the publication of certain opinions is punishable as 
a penal offence, if the author is conscious that in pub- 
lishing them he is committing an infringement of the 
law, or even if he infringes the law without wishing to 
do so. The reason for this is that it is so difficult to 
establish proof of bad faith and of intention that the 
letter of the law can only be effectively safeguarded, if 
some such provision is included. That is the aim of the 
present bili. 

“ And who can claim, gentlemen, that a higher social 
interest is not served by characterising as a crime action 
which, under existing circumstances, is most dangerous 
for society ? 

“ The bill, then, is not unconstitutional. It can be 
claimed that it is not liberal, and I will even go farther 


1 Extract from Le Messager d’ Athines, 22nd May, 1932, pp. 1-2. 
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and say that it is illiberal. But I expected that the leaders 
of all the Republican parties—I do not say the leaders 
of all the parties in the House—would support my 
point of view....” 
Later, in referring specially to the Royalist press, M. 


Venizelos cited various examples of the decadence of press 
morality : 


«<¢ |... If you knew all about it, as I am forced to do 
in my position, you would be very indignant.’ 

“M. Venizelos read several extracts from the 
Esperini, a morning paper, and from the He/leniki, an 
evening paper, both of which support the Royalist 
opposition. Out of respect for our readers and ourselves, 
we will not reproduce these. In leading articles in these 
papers, dated 1oth and 21st May, M. Venizelos is 
described as an old sadist, a fool, a brigand, a pirate, 
devastating Greece by fire and sword, who ought to be 
sent straight to the guillotine or the gallows. Every 
day an appeal is made for bloody revolution to exter- 
minate a cannibal Prime Minister who has eaten up his 
political adversaries, kings and thousands of others, 
and who will not be happy till he has consumed the 
whole of Greece. The postal strike is greeted with 
delirious joy as a harbinger of revolution. For the first 
time, says one of these papers, a strike has come as a 
blessing. The people clamour loudly for the guillotining 
of this criminal. On his fall, they will capture him.... 
and this evening Eleutherios Venizelos will spend his 
night in prison. Elsewhere the same paper invites the 
Greeks to do to M. Venizelos what the Japanese did to 
their Prime Minister, that is, to assassinate him. 

“ Having read these masterpieces of eloquence, which 
were accompanied by caricatures in the same style, M. 
Venizelos addressed the House : 

“¢.,..Suppose then that you have a weak govern- 
ment and a press of this kind. What will be the effects 
of such a lack of control? The weak government will 
be at the mercy of the press, and will have to be formed 
and modified at its command and also to hold its coffers 
open to meet any illegal claim made upon it by the press. 
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Either you would have to obey, or it would be impossible 
for you to remain in power as long as I have done... .’” 
This speech—apart from the various references to Greek 
internal politics with which we are not concerned—shows us 
that the problem of the responsibility of the press has in 
some countries overstepped the traditional limit of the 
struggle for its freedom, so characteristic of nineteenth 
century political development. This phenomenon will 
occupy our attention again a little later on. 


Other countries have also recently introduced legislation 
to curtail the freedom of the press. In Egypt, for example, 
a decree was promulgated on 18th June, 1931, which was 
accompanied by an explanatory note over the signature of 
the Prime Minister, Ismail Sedky. In this note, the Prime 
Minister said that the proposed provisions related to 
“procedure and were intended to facilitate the working of 
the penal code by permitting the detection of persons 
responsible and the determination of their responsibility, or 
by leading to a more effective application of penalties.” 
The general aim of the law was, then, to increase the 
responsibility while diminishing the freedom of the press. 


This decree contains a clause which makes it necessary 
for the owner of a paper to make a deposit of {E300 and to 
have a printing press of his own. The effect of this is to limit 
the number of persons who can found a paper and to prevent 
it from being published under a different name by making 
possible the seizure of the printing press. There is an obvious 
and close connection between this law and the Italian legis- 
lation of 1923-24 and 1925.3 

This Egyptian law makes it necessary to have authorisation 
for the founding of a paper. Permission may of course not 
be granted, so that the essential condition for the liberty of the 
press does not exist. Article 15 obliges all papers to print 
all government announcements ; it also establishes the right 
of confiscation and other penalties reminiscent, not only of 
Italian legislation, but of that which was to be found at the 


1 We have gone into the problem of the nationalisation of the press in countries 
where freedom of the press is not guaranteed by public law, notably in Italy and 
Russia, in our study “‘ Journalism and the State” in Le Journalisme d’aujourd’hui, Paris, 
1931, PP. 135 ef seq. 
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beginning of the nineteenth century in various countries 
having a pseudo-constitutional government. 

The same anti-liberal tendency is apparent in the new 
Turkish law on the press. Promulgated on 30th July, 1931, 
it bears a close resemblance to Italian and Soviet legislation 
in that it is based on the Government’s fear of the press. 
Exactly as in Soviet Russia, Chapter II. of this law lays down 
a special procedure for authorising the opening of a printing 
press.! It also sets forth the conditions under which a person 
may become owner of a paper, and of these one is that he 
should have a university degree. Chapter V. establishes the 
responsibility, not only of the editorial staff, but of news- 
vendors: Article 27 makes all who are connected with a 
paper responsible and also makes it possible for the Govern- 
ment to close down a paper if the editor does not make 
known the name of an anonymous writer; by Article 29 
it is a punishable offence to make insinuations as to anybody’s 
personal and family life, and by Article 30 all allusions to the 
Government or the civil service are punishable. Chapter XII. 
bears the significant title: ‘‘ Matter whose publication is 
forbidden”: Article 38 forbids the publication without 
police authorisation of any information regarding suicides or 
attempted suicides, and Article 44 prohibits the publication 
of articles by persons who have been banished from the 
Turkish Republic. 

If the Turkish and Egyptian laws are of no great interest 
from the point of view of the social problem of legislation 
on the press, that is because they are entirely in keeping with 
the constitutional type of these states. In neither country, 
owing to the special and transitional character of their 
political organisation, would one expect to find liberal press 
laws. In Greece, however, the question is different, because 
that country has democratic government, and therefore, 
from the juridical aspect, the Greek press laws are much 
more interesting than those of the other two countries. 

M. Venizelos’s speech sets forth a problem which ought 
to interest sociologists and jurists. So far as the press is 


*In our book La théorie géntrale de |’Etat sovictique, Paris, 1928, we devote some 
attention to Soviet legislation on the press, and there are very curious provisions to 
be found in it, such as that which establishes a censorship of private visiting cards. 
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concerned, liberal legislation was introduced during the 
nineteenth century at a time when public opinion was focussed 
upon guarantees for the freedom of the press. Its only enemy was 
the Government: and the chief concern of European press 
laws was to safeguard the journalist against governmental 
abuses. But while this legislation was being evolved, the 
journalist and the press were of a different social type from 
those of the present day. In the early nineteenth century, 
journalism was a political profession, and the journalist was 
an ideologist, a fighter, risking his all for the defence of a 
political ideal. The material conditions of journalism, and 
the fact that it was not widespread owing to the large amount 
of illiteracy, made of it a pioneering profession. 

The twentieth century has seen a transformation of the 
social bases of the press and its industrialisation. With the 
progress of education and the almost complete disappearance 
of illiterate masses, the newspaper has become an article of 
general consumption. Advertisements have brought added 
economic power to the press, so that it is at present a big 
industry, no longer aiming solely at propagating political 
ideas, but run for profit like any other branch of industry. 
This industrialisation process, which in itself would not harm 
the principle of the freedom of the press, has been the cause 
of regrettable abuses in countries where political education is 
not very advanced. If, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century one had to have idealism and the courage of one’s 
convictions to start a paper, to-day anybody can do so, and, 
thanks to the liberal tendency of modern press laws, he can 
commit all kinds of crimes by turning his paper into a 
blackmailing and libellous sheet. Psychological associations 
cause modern society to be instinctively on the side of the 
journalist, who is supposed to stand up for the truth, and so 
we get such deformation as M. Venizelos pointed to in his 
speech. A foreign observer is not in a position to judge how 
far the Greek reactionary press has been subject to this un- 
happy deformation, but the Prime Minister’s speech clearly 
shows that abuses exist and that society is powerless to deal 
with them. 

This is a problem which cannot be solved abstractly, and 
it must rest with the politicians in each country to find the 
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solution which is most appropriate. So far as we are con- 
cerned, freedom of the press is a principle so sacred that it is 
nowadays something about which there can be no argument, 
and to try to bring forward points in its favour would be 
impossibly absurd. But on the other hand a new type of 
legislation is demanded by the social transformation of the 
press and the profound difference between the nineteenth 
century idealist press and the industrialised of to-day. 
Freedom of the press is the basis of political life, and public 
opinion must condemn slanderers: but this is a problem 
which is very difficult to solve and is capable of having grave 
consequences in those countries where public opinion is not 
yet stabilised and where much remains to be done in the field 
of political education. 


Pror. B. MrrK1NE-GUETZEVITCH, 
General Secretary of the International 
Institute of Public Law. 


SoME ForEIGN Booxs 


[ most important book to be surveyed is un- 





doubtedly the Gustav Stresemann Vermaechtnis: Der 
Nachlass of which the first two of three volumes have 
appeared (Ulistein: pp. xvi., 644, and xvi., 612). 
Stresemann was beyond contradiction the greatest, possibly 
the only, post-war German statesman, so great that by 
comparison none of his successors seems more than a pigmy, 
and his development from the organiser of a capitalist 
association to the organiser of the new policy of reconciliation 
and understanding might provide the most fascinating 
study in recent continental politics and in its later stages 
one of the most important. That task, however, is not 
attempted in these volumes. The editors have been content 
to collect, select and arrange from a vast mass of papers 
those which give a connected account of his policy from his 
chancellorship, when the policy was first applied, to the 
aftermath of Locarno. They consist of speeches, articles, 
letters, notes and extracts from his diary and form a source 
book of unique value. The arrangement is chronological, 
but is so skilfully done that it can be searched through, even 
read through, without exhaustion. 
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Although the main theme is the story of the new in- 
ternational policy, actually the main interest, apart from the 
personal, is in the domestic policy. Broadly speaking, the 
volumes tell us nothing new; the main lines are precisely 
as we thought they were, but the details are important. We 
see the policy in process of modification by circumstance and 
the minute changes of position that changes in the situation 
demanded and, above all, we are let into the secret of the 
inner political struggle in Germany, for Stresemann literally 
imposed himself and his policy on his nation. These volumes 
indeed constitute the most damning indictment of Nationalist 
policy so far available. They show the class which has now 
wormed itself into power through the fault of lesser men 
as lacking in patriotism no less than in purpose, as feebly 
factious, as unable to grasp the historic significance of what 
was taking place, as the crudest of Nazi students. Their 
opposition was pettily negative and its manifestations 
puerile—the curious lie that Stresemann’s sister-in-law was 
married to Poincaré is typical of their whole mentality. 
In what was essentially a policy of national rehabilitation 
Stresemann had to rely on the Left parties who were anything 
but his natural allies. They never liked or trusted him, but 
they had the grace to understand him and let understanding 
guide them, while the Right contributed nothing to their 
country’s cause except by failing to get a majority. 

These volumes are almost essential to the comprehension 
of the German situation to-day in their pitiless revelation of 
the weakness of German political sense and of the German 
refusal to understand parliamentary government, and they 
leave one with a feeling of depression at the deliberate choice 
of stupidity as guide. It is the measure of Stresemann’s 
greatness that, if he could not but despair sometimes of its 
citizens, he never despaired of his nation. An incurable 
romantic he had all the romantic’s faith. When it wavered 
he went back to the great deeds of German history—he 
counted 1848 among the greatest—and to German literature. 
This business man turned politician and become statesman 
had a deeper and a finer knowledge of the great German 
writers—especially Goethe—than that of many professional 
students and there are few more attractive pages in these 
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volumes than the essays, speeches and letters in which he 
spoke of the German spirit and the tasks of the new Germany. 
These, the fragments of a romantic novel, and the constant 
allusions in the diary to ill-health and exhaustion are the 
human side of the book and shed unexpected light on 
Stresemann’s personality. 

The editors can be congratulated on their work. The 
editing is well done; the notes are adequate and the intro- 
ductions illuminating and never impertinent. For Herr 
Bernhard and his collaborators editing has been a labour at 
once of love and of patriotism; if these volumes get the 
close attention they deserve, for the Vermaechtnis is absolutely 
indispensable to the student, they will have their reward. 

A particularly interesting addition to memoir literature 
is Baron Beyens’ two-volumed Deux <Années a Berlin, 
1912-1914 (Plon: pp. iv., 300, and pp. 330). This record 
of his ambassadorship replaces, corrects and supplements 
the war-time “Germany before the War,” of which such 
propaganda use was made. The lapse of years has not 
really modified the ambassador’s point of view but it has 
taken some of the sting out of the brutality of the Belgian 
invasion and mellowed judgment. The memoirs are in the 
diplomatic tradition; they do not say all they might, they 
are never sensational and, in a sense, there is nothing new in 
them. But they do give one the impressions of a very sane 
and shrewd observer on the feeling in the German capital 
before the war. He acquits Germany of a “plot”; her 
diplomacy was just “‘ mesquin ”—a very just epithet—but 
there existed no wi// to peace. The military tradition was 
strong and its influence was increased by the mistakes of 
diplomacy which permitted it to appear that Germany was 
being encircled, and the nation was quite prepared to accept 
war as the alternative to encirclement. Even those who were 
critical of militarism, especially after the Zabern incident, 
and believed in peace as a policy, were proud of the army 
and not indisposed to accept a challenge. A most serious 
blow to the cause of peace was the death of Kiderlen, who 
had a robust Bismarkian view of Austria’s place in the 
Triple Alliance, and would have refused to fight on a Serb 
issue; there was also the conviction of the Emperor after 
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the crisis of the Balkan war that a European war could 
not be avoided. The Baron pays tribute to the sincerity of 
Germany’s efforts for peace up to the end of 1913 and gives 
a valuable account of the nervous state of mind which existed, 
especially in the capital—he has some interesting things to say 
on opinion in the state capitals and the position of the dynas- 
ties—and of the complexities of the situation that ultimately 
landed Germany in the impossible position of July, 1914. 
There are many good things in the book:  sidelights on 
Wilhelm II., notes on Moltke and Tirpitz, on Belgian 
neutrality, on the German statesmen (as “ mesquin ” as their 
policy), and on the dramatic days of the invasion of Belgium. 
It comes rather like an echo from the past, for the author’s 
mentality is pre-war; but as a record of war origins it is of 
very gteat importance. 

Almost the same ground is covered by Admiral de 
Faramond’s Somvenirs d’un Attaché naval en Allemagne et en 
Autriche, 1910-1914 (Plon: pp. xxviii., 232). He takes much 
the same view as the Baron, but is decidedly more sceptical 
about the wish for peace. His criticism of the military class 
and of the political parties—the socialist opposition to the 
regime he considers as purely formal—is severe ; he regards 
Kiderlen as not opposed to war and he too ascribes great 
importance to the conversion of Wilhelm II. to a belief that 
war was unavoidable. There are some curious details regard- 
ing the Kaiser’s attitude to the great issues of his reign. 
Perhaps the most curious is the desire the Kaiser expressed 
to see Delcassé return to the Quai d’Orsay. Falliéres thought 
that this was merely a clumsy manceuvre, but the admural 
believes it genuine. There is also an interesting account of 
Tirpitz, his view of the inevitability of war with Britain, and 
his efforts to come to an arrangement with France. Altogether 
this is a very interesting little book. 

The demand for serious books that are not too serious has 
resulted in Germany in further experiments in the dramatisa- 
tion of history. Two rather remarkable specimens come from 
the Stuttgart firm of Stalling. The first, Bismarck griindet das 
Reich (pp. 458), is by the well-known novelist, Werner 
Beumelburg, and is a vivid narrative of Bismark’s life within 
the framework of his achievement of German unity from the 
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revolution of 1848 to the triumph of the Hall of Mirrors. 
The method is to write history as if it were a novel without 
dialogue, giving full play to the imagination even at the cost 
of slight modification of the facts. It has been used very 
successfully, for Herr Beumelburg combines a knowledge of 
men and politics with a power of description that makes his 
work easy and even attractive to read. There is naturally 
nothing here for the student except a point of view, and the 
same is true of E. Czech-Jochberg’s slighter Paris oder Doorn ? 
(pp. 238), which is a dramatic study of certain episodes of 
the war. “Fate against us” is its theme—the sacrifice of 
victory at the Marne, the failure to exploit the French mutinies 
in 1917, the mismanagement of the submarine campaign, the 
failure to appreciate the significance of the tank, the tragedy 
of the armistice and the revolution, described with melancholy 
and often with indignation and power. Both are interesting 
types of the new literature growing up for a new audience— 
it is significant that the film and broadcasting rights are 
reserved of both—and might well be studied from the point 
of view of intellectual progress. Is the history that we knew 
doomed except for University libraries? Books like these, 
despite the work their authors have done, are hardly a 
substitute. 

But there are still some students who think it worth while 
to put out historical work of the old sort and to the many 
able monographs on pre-war policy one can now add Dr. 
Walter Klein’s Der Vertrag von Bjoerkoe (Universitas Verlag : 
pp. 276). It is Dr. Klein’s merit that he has put the notorious 
Bjoerkoe interview into its proper place in German diplomatic 
history. It was not an isolated freakish move on the part of 
Wilhelm II. but a rather clever attempt to take advantage of 
a new situation to carry out a policy of long standing. Dr. 
Klein shows how it was Wilhelm who first appreciated the 
real significance of the Anglo-French entente in the possibility 
it opened up of an Anglo-Russo-French entente. Rightly 
he saw that the attitude of Russia would in the end determine 
the “encirclement ” value of the new grouping. His con- 
science still troubled him for his destruction of the Russo- 
German reinsurance treaty; he had a strong sense of 
monatchical solidarity, and he saw in restoring the treaty 
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with Russia the security of Germany’s rear in the event of 
conflict with France. His policy was adopted by his ministers 
and serious efforts were made to create a Russo-German 
alliance with the hope of transforming it into a Continental 
bloc. Dr. Klein analyses with great care and insight the 
successive phases of the alliance negotiations and the conflict 
that existed between the alliance policy and Holstein’s policy 
of the “ free hand ” ; he further shows the unique opportunity 
created by the Russo-Japanese war and how readily Wilhelm 
seized it. The Bjoerkoe treaty was the culmination of a long 
ptocess, a real triumph for the Kaiser. It failed because the 
previous diplomatic handling had been faulty and because the 
mise en scene of the signature was made to appear a cleverly 
staged trap for the Tsar. The conception was excellent but 
the German statesmen wanted to get too much without 
giving too much and were distrusted accordingly. Its 
fundamental weakness however was that it was a diplomatists’ 
conception which ran counter to the instinct of the peoples. 
The Biilow-Holstein clique bungled it, not the Kaiser. Yet 
the game nearly came off and Wilhelm might easily have 
changed European history if the professional diplomatists 
had not been over-clever. Dr. Klein has performed a real 
service by this able and authoritative book; painstaking 
research has been combined with acute judgment to make an 
essay as interesting as it is important for the comprehension 
of German diplomacy. 

The occurrence again of international conferences lends 
interest to a record of earlier conferences—a collection of 
articles by the late Jacques Seydoux, made by J. Arnavon and 
E. de Felcourt under the title, De Versailles au Plan Youn 
(Plon : xxii., 334). Seydoux, crippled in health but indomitable 
in spirit, was a familiar figure as a French expert and pleni- 
potentiary at most of the post-war conferences, and, even 
before his retirement, he was accustomed to criticise thei 
results in the pages of the more serious reviews. The articles 
here reprinted, besides forming a memorial to their author, 
give a very valuable account of the orthodox French stand- 
point on the economic problem of Europe. Particularly 
interesting is the evolution of his thought from mere 
execution of the Treaty to a Anglo-Franco-German 
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collaboration. He defended France’s “ rights ” with tenacity 
but he was not blind to the economic consequences of mere 
insistence on rights as opposed to a positive constructive 
policy. That policy he never really formulated, for the desire 
to defend “ rights ” was too strong, but his defence of them 
was never unintelligent and was always founded on reasons 
which, if they are not universally accepted, always merit 
careful consideration. He was an admirable commentator 
and publicist, and these articles deserve a wide public in 
their collected form. 

The German crisis has produced two more books worth 
study. The first, Generdle in der deutschen Republik, by Dr. 
| Heinz Brauweiler (Tell-Verlag: pp. 76), is a study of the 
policy of the Reichswehr within the German Republic. That 
J the army should have a policy he finds quite natural because 
: the new army is the guardian of the traditions of the old, 
: and it was to the action of the generals that was due the 

abdication of the Kaiser and the prevention of civil war. He 
shows that the Reichswehr was the bulwark against revolution 
and disunity; it ruined alike the Kappists, the Saxon 
Communists and the Bavarian separatists, and the new ideal 
that inspires it is loyalty to German unity and the German 

future irrespective of parties. Dr. Brauweiler gives some 
interesting notes on Groener and Schleicher, the protagonists 
in a struggle that has culminated in the latter’s nomination 
to the Defence Ministry, and seems to see in the Reichswehr 
and its chiefs the protection against “ putsches ” from right 
or left, a view that has yet to be tested by events. The other 
is a most admirable little thesis by W. Scheunemann, Der 
Nationalsozialismus. Quellenkritische Studie (“Det neue Geist” 
Verlag: pp. 144). For the purposes of the author the Nazi 
movement might be on another planet and without any 
particular passion he discusses the origin of the movement 
and its policies, relying almost entirely on Nazi sources, of 
which he appears to have quite exhaustive knowledge. He 
tests the Nazi system against other systems, notably the 
Marxian, and finds that it lacks constructive qualities necessary 
for world significance. It is in essence a movement of protest 
and is purely negative ; it is that “ true socialism,” to which 
Marx declared the German middle class would fly as protection 
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against the concentration of capital and the advance of the 
proletariat. The criticism is acute, careful and decisive, and 
the analysis of the Nazi doctrine extremely well done. Study 
of this remarkably able thesis will save the student of National 
Socialism quite a lot of heavy reading. 

A useful little brochure for those who attach importance 
to party programmes is Staatsbirger, man wirbt um Dich (Spaeth 
und Linde: pp. 8z). The anonymous compiler takes the 
nine largest German parties and prints their programmes and 
policies in analytical form under easily distinguishable heads, 
enabling the reader quickly to get the standpoint of any of 
them on any major subject. A short appendix covers other 
parties which are represented in the Reichstag just dissolved 
and summarises the contents of the book diagrammatically, 

There is no sign of cessation in the steady flow from 
France of books on modern constitutional problems. The 
tireless Professor Mirkine-Guetzévitch has two more to his 
credit. The first, Les Constitutions des Nations américaines 
(Delagrave: pp. cxlviii., 488), which contains almost 
complete the constitutional texts which govern the states of 
the New World, represents a heavy work of compilation, but 
the editor is not content just to edit. He has added a long 
and closely reasoned essay on the texts, the spirit that inspired 
them, the circumstances they were framed to fit and the 
modifications alike in the circumstances and in the texts—a 
comparative study of great value which includes a dissertation 
on federalism. This is an extremely useful handbook, but of 
gteater value because less of a work of reference is his 
Les nouvelles Tendances du Droit constitutionel (Giatd: pp. xii, 
218). This is really a study of the opposition which has 
arisen between the spirit of the constitution-makers after the 
war who, in dread of overweening executive authority, 
strengthened the legislature, and the new spirit which demands 
a strong executive, and has, in more than one case, led to 
dictatorship. The reaction from democracy, not altogether 
without justification, has led to a revival of absolutism, but 
an absolutism which is revolutionary in character and bases 
itself on a revived cesatism. The tendency is analysed in 
various European countries and the constitutional modifications 
it has produced are critically described. From the point of 
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view of constitutional law the fault of the post-war Constitu- 
tions lay in their failure to balance properly the rights and 
functions of the legislative and executive powers—a failure 
that times of difficulty have brutally exposed. 

Professor Mirkine-Guetzévitch is an impenitent democrat 
and he sees no reason why the democracies should not finally 
attain a proper balance by giving more power to the executive 
and yet maintaining intact democratic government. Professor 
Chimienti, on the other hand, in his Droit constitutionel italien 
(Giard: pp. 648: translated into French by J. A. Graa), 
has no taste for democracy at all, as might be expected from 
one of Mussolini’s senators. His book consists of the “ official 
course” of lectures he delivered in the University of Rome, 
and so constitute an official exposition of Fascist constitutional 
philosophy. The audience was evidently studying for its 
degrees for there is an immense amount of very jejune stuff 
on Italian history and technicalities like the succession to the 
throne, strewn with phrases like “the Fascist doctrine has 
re-established the close connection between the social life and 
the political and juridical life of the state in placing the field 
of action of their inter-relations in the circles of the life of 
the Nation.” The exposition is, however, often much clearer 
than that and gives a fair idea of what a Fascist intellectual 
thinks of Fascism and its achievements, but the whole is 
uncritical and a good many of the statements invite violent 
contradiction. One wants something like Professor Trentin’s 
work to read alongside it. 

And for a general reference book, on which once again we 
find Professor Mirkine-Guetzévitch busy, one may recommend 
the year book published by Delagrave called La Vie politique 
et constitutionelle des Peuples : Annuaire interparlementaire 1932 
(pp. xiv., 784). On each country a brief statistical note leads 
to a careful summary of the Constitution, Cabinet and 
Parliament, with election results and brief biographical notes, 
the legislative accomplishment and the treaties of 1931, and 
accounts of the various political parties, the budget, etc. 
The information has been very carefully edited, and in fulness 
and conciseness this might well be taken as a model. 

R. T. CLarK. 
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THE New British Empire 
By W. Y. Exuiorr 
(AtcGraw Hill) 
HAT learned and penetrating student of England’s 
colonial and Imperial expansion, George Louis Beer, 
once wrote that although the development of the 
British Empire and the spread of English political 
civilisation throughout the length and breadth of the world 
had been the most momentous developments of the past 
three centuries, the evolution of the British Empire as an 
entity had received but inadequate attention from historians 
and students and was generally misunderstood by the public 
at large. This was true when the words were written rather 
less than 20 years ago, and, strangely enough, it is still very 
largely true of British countries. But it is much less true than 
it was, of foreign countries. For, not the least noteworthy 
feature of the new British Empire is the large number of 
foreign books of which it is the subject. Within the last few 
years, and particularly within the last four years, books have 
appeared in all the principal languages of the world, including 
Japanese and Russian, having as their theme the general 
characteristics of the empire as a whole and its place and 
significance in the life of the world. The reason for their 
appearance is not far to seek, but it is one which is generally 
concealed from the people primarily concerned, namely, the 
people of the British Empire itself. It is that foreign observers 
have been quick to recognise that the British Empire is a 
unity with a real individuality, although this may be difficult 
or even impossible to define or explain in set terms, and, 
also, that the future position and development of the British 
Empire are, to say the least, of no less tremendous significance 
to the future of humanity than that other vast political 
system, the Union of Soviet Republics. None of the British 
peoples are given to introspective study, whether of their 
psychology or of their institutions, and thus British books 
on the organisation, characteristics, and future of the empire 
as a whole, are few compared with foreign works. Of all 
these latter which your reviewer has seen, Professor Elliott’s 
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is far and away the best. Again, the reason is close at hand. 
Professor Elliott lives in New England and is a former 
Rhodes scholar. That is to say whilst, according to all legal 
and political tests, he is a foreigner, the bases of the culture, 
the traditions, and the standards which surround him are 
very largely English, and this fact and his Oxford education 
enable him to understand British character, ideals, and 
institutions from the inside. The result of all this is seen very 
clearly in a comparison of his analysis of the present con- 
stitution of the British Empire, and the relations existing 
between its different parts, with those of continental students. 
Where writers like M. Magnan de Bornier and M. Chevallier 
are puzzled and, perhaps, distressed, by the illogicality of the 
Alice-in-Wonderland phenomena presented by the constitu- 
tion of the empire, Professor Elliott is only amused. And he 
is amused in exactly the same way as we are ourselves, because 
he understands perfectly the mentality and the ways of doing 
things of the people who have evolved a system which drives 
logically-minded foreigners to despair, and who continue to 
work it with increasing success. 

This is a very powerful reason why every British student, 
indeed, every British citizen who is interested in the future 
of the empire should ponder Professor Elliott’s last chapter, 
“ Pax Britannica and the Peace of the World,” in which he 
discusses the permanence of the empire and certain adjust- 
ments, which, in his opinion, are necessary in the relations, 
political and economic, but primarily economic, between 
the empire and the rest of the world. Here, we have a writer 
who has studied his subject as few previous writers have 
studied it, who understands it as well as any Briton could 
do, and who, nevertheless, writes with the detached criticism 
hardly to be achieved by any British writer. Professor 
Elliott believes that in the internationalisation of the abound- 
ing natural resources of the dependent empire will be found 
one of the surest guarantees of the world peace of the future 
and of the integrity of the British Empire itself. Here, of 
course, he is looking very far ahead indeed, and it would 
perhaps be safer to assume that if existing arrangements are 
altered they will be altered in the direction of associating other 
British Dominions more closely with the Mother Country in 
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the control and exploitation of the resources in question, 
In this book of less than 300 pages Professor Elliott 
covers all the main features in the organisation and life 
of the empire to-day. In the first two chapters he 
examines the constitution of the empire, inter-Imperial 
political relations, and the international aspect of all these 
things. The subtle metaphysics of Lord Balfour’s formula 
of 1926 not only present no difficulties to him but appear to 
be even congenial. In these two chapters is contained one 
of the best studies we know of the political structure of the 
empire, and the relationship of the different parts to each 
other and to that by now somewhat metaphysical entity the 
“Crown.” The next five chapters of the book deal with 
empire economics, cultural relations, the problems arising out 
of socialism in the empire, the present position and the 
future state of the dependent empire and India, and, lastly, 
the features of, and the problems arising from, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s “‘ mobile Monroe Doctrine,” that is, Great 
Britain’s claim to exercise paramount influence in certain 
areas. Based on a surprisingly full acquaintance with the 
documentary material of these subjects and on personal 
enquity in official and other authoritative quarters, these 
chapters are, on the whole, a very adequate treatment of 
even the wide range of subjects which they have to cover. 
It would be ungracious to bring into prominence the few 
inaccuracies or misconceptions which these chapters contain, 
such as, for example, Professor Elliott’s misunderstanding of 
the position of India with regard to fiscal autonomy. Chapter 
4, on family ties and cultural relations in the empire, does 
rather skim the surface of the subject, but this is so vast that 
the author could hardly do otherwise in the space at his 
disposal. The statement on page 4o that “the Imperial 
Conference....has become the constituent organ of a 
confederation in fact if not in law” of course taken by itself 
is misleading, because the Imperial Conference is not a 
constituent organ, nor is the empire a confederation. But, 
after all, these and others are minor blemishes on a book 
which puts every student of the British Empire in Professor 
Elliott’s debt, and which is one of the very best hitherto 
written on its subject. J. CoaTMAN 
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ling of HE dust cover on M. de Monzie’s book tells us that | 
hapter | | he “has succeeded in giving a true panorama of the ; 
, does Russian situation.” Has he? Can anyone give a true 
st that panorama of a kaleidoscope so vast as this communist 
at his experiment ? We may assume that M. de Monzie and all 
aperial the rest depict what they see, or think they see, with sincerity 
of a and with only that degree of bias that in them lies. But 
7 itself M. de Monzie’s view of the facts is not the same as Herr ; 
not a Seibert’s ; Mr. Maurice Dobb, the communist, and Captain 
But, Loder, the conservative, interpret quite differently the . 
book fundamental ideas and the purposes of the Bolshevik State. i 
fessor F _ But this counsel of scepticism does not mean that there 
therto § is no profit or instruction to be got out of any of these books. 
MAN ‘ All of them are worth looking at, and some of them are 
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worth close study. There is value in the different points of 
view of the authors as well as in the matter they present and 
discuss. Mr. Dobb is the only out-and-out pro-bolshevik. 
He is a Marxian, and is counted among the purists—or was, 
until he published his brochure On Marxism To-day. This 
appears to be backsliding to the straitest sect of the com- 
munist Pharisees ; and it is, of course, open to criticism from 
the other side. But it is a brilliantly written argument of 
dialectical materialism, and it is spiced with some pungent, 
if not always cogent, criticism of the Fabians, the I.L.P., the 
Labour Party, and other sheep in wolves’ clothing, who annoy 
Mr. Dobb by attempting to “adopt Russian ideas and 
institutions in an impermissibly unhistorical and eclectic 
way.” Soviet Russia and The World is addressed to the 
multitude rather than the élite. It, too, philosophises, but it 
is largely descriptive of the Five Year Plan, and of the economic 
and political systems in Russia. And the description is, 
within its prescribed limits, admirably clear and informative. 


Our other authors, with the exception of Mr. Yakhoutof, 
are opponents of communism, though the degree of their 
animosity varies. Mr. Campbell is a staunch American 
individualist, who went to Russia at the invitation of the 
Soviet Government to inspect and advise on large-scale 
farming. (He is himself a big farmer in Montana.) His 
account of the mechanisation of agriculture and the collective 
farm movement is both favourable and interesting. When 
he strays into general politics he is naive. He believes that 
communism is a gesture of despair, and that presently the 
bolsheviks will see the error of their ways and come back 
to the true capitalist faith. But he does not want to fight the 
Soviets. On the contrary, he has seen and understood enough 
to convince him that Soviet Russia is a market to be sought 
and not a menace to be feared; and he has spent a great 
deal of energy in trying to persuade government and business 
men in the United States to abandon their prejudices and 
show common sense. Incidentally (whether from artfulness 
or innocence is not clear), he urges on his compatriots that 
European governments, including the British, are tumbling 
over themselves to cultivate trade with Russia. 
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Mr. Dobb also, as one would expect, scouts the idea of 
the Soviets being a menace, either commercial or military— 
rovided always that they are not goaded into hostilities by 
the folly or malevolence of the capitalist world. And on one 
important aspect of this question—namely, the position in 
the Far East—Mr. Yakhoutoff throws a good deal of light. 
His book is a solid piece of work, which traces the history of 
Tsarist Russia in the Far East, examines the present situation, 
and finally considers the solution of “ the Pacific Problem.” 
That is not to be found in economic imperialism, in the 
“Open Door” policy, or in a Pan-Asiatic movement. The 
only hope, in Mr. Yakhoutoff’s judgment, is international 
co-operation—which does not mean the play-acting of the 
League of Nations, but amity and active collaboration 
between Russia and Japan. Russia, he argues, wants that, 
and his arguments are worth attention. But he offers no 
evidence that Japan wants it. 

Captain Loder’s book is to be commended, not only for 
the extremely readable account of his journeys up and down 
the country, and of the men and things he saw, but for its 
level-headedness and the general fairness of its criticism— 
a quality not too common in English tories when they ad- 
venture into the Red Bogeyland. He is quite clear that 
bolshevism is not, and ought not to be treated as, “a tem- 
porary attack of lunacy,” though he perhaps does not realise 
so clearly what bolshevism is, what are its theoretic bases 
and what its practical aims and prospects. He thinks that 
presently the communist dictatorship may be mellowed and 
modified so as to make accommodation possible with the 
capitalist world. And he argues for more conciliatory 
methods of dealing with it than boycotts or guns. M. de 
Monzie was a former Cabinet Minister in France, and had 
considerable diplomatic encounters with the Soviets a few 
years ago. He also is grossly fair—indeed, he is so guarded 
in his judgments that his book lacks life and colour. It 
covers an immense ground in a superficial and scrappy way ; 
it is often inaccurate in details, and out-of-date in some of 
its facts and most of its statistics—(we are given practically 
nothing that dates later than 1930). 

Finally, there is Herr Seibert, a German newspaper 
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correspondent who spent four years, from 1925 to 1929, in 
Russia, and came out an implacable enemy of the régime, 
His indictment naturally contains some true charges. Every- 
body knows, and the communists themselves admit, that 
many promises remain unfulfilled, that life is hard for the 
masses, that there is some corruption and a vast amount of 
inefficiency in the U.S.S.R. There are also intolerance, 
espionage, repressions and cruelties which shock the western 
world. But just as we weary of the apologist to whom al] 
the communist geese are swans, so do we lose patience with 
the critic like Herr Seibert who makes them all vultures, 
There is no space here to catalogue his exaggerations and 
errors, nor to speculate on what he means by his proposal to 
save Europe from the Red jack-o’-lantern, by a “ new and 
better form ” of capitalism under “ the venerable watchword, 
Ich Dien.” Yet, though Soviet Russia is not the abomination 
or desolation that Herr Seibert pretends, it does notoriously 
fall short in the matter of freedom as most of us understand 
freedom. There are many answers to the charges of 
communist tyranny. 

The Russians do not feel the deprivation of liberty as 
we do. It is the price that must be paid for equality. It is 
a necessity until the success of the Revolution is assured. 
Liberty in the capitalist world is for the vast mass of people 
a mockery. The Soviet citizen enjoys other liberties which 
we ate denied. A new conception of freedom must be 
realised in the socialist state. Each of these answers has some 
substance ; but none of them, nor all of them together, quite 
dispose of the matter. The socialist state cannot afford to 
despise fundamental liberties as mere “‘ bourgeois ideology.” 
Nor can the dictatorship afford to wait “ till the State withers 
away,” before it relaxes the pressure. It is not a question, 
of course, of returning to the anarchic license of the old 
order, but of removing shackles on humanity which fear or 
mistaken principle have brought into the new order. A 
little more liberty in certain directions would not destroy 
the Soviet State, as some of its enemies and still more of its 
friends imagine. It would strengthen it. 

C. M. Lioyp. 
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~o THE MuGwuMPs AND THE LABouR Party 
a : By G. T. GARRATT | 
that [| (Hogarth Press. $5) 


t the R. GARRATT’S “ Mugwumps” are the “moral : 


int of f reformers who take an active part in public life.” 
Panes, Though they include a few Trade Union leaders, they | 
— consist mainly of the section of the énfelligentsia which : 
ve alt has since the war been chiefly concentrated in the Labour 
— § Party. As Mr. Garratt points out, they are a very miscellaneous 
—_ oup, with widely differing views ; and the great thing they 
. = L co in common is a sharp reaction, moral or humanitarian, 
—s against the environment in which they live. In Mr. Garratt’s 
hess view they have largely taken charge of the Labour Party since 
word, 1918; and the General Election of last year marked their 
ye decisive defeat as a political force. 
stand | About these Mugwumps Mr. Garratt, who is clearly one 
—_ of f of them himself, has a great many amusing, and some incisive, 
™ | things to say. His little book will make excellent reading, 

‘ — both for opponents of the Labour Party and for its friends, 
54 | whowill delight at heating one another told off. But somehow 
an ' it leaves the reader, apart from these momentary ticklings, not 


1 much further on at the end than he was when he began. It is 
whe i perfectly true that Mr. Garratt’s Mugwumps did rally from all 
= quarters to the new Labour Party after 1918, and that they 
‘ were a very important influence upon its attitude and the tone 
; Of its propaganda. It is true, too, that a fraction of the Mug- 


st be 
some 


aa + wump supporters of Labour has broken away with Mr. 
pede: MacDonald, and that a good many of the less closely attached 
ey ; Mugwumps do not now know where they stand in a political 
tres | sense. There ate dismay and confusion in their ranks, and 
old it is no longer easy to define a Mugwump attitude in political 
he terms. All this is clear enough; but Mr. Garratt does not 


-— go very deeply into the causes of this dissolution of Mug- 


troy | Wumpety, or present us with much of an idea of what is likely 
a rd | tohappen next. He does, indeed, discuss the failure of British 

z Labour, including the Mugwumps, to face up to the challenge 
“ of Russia, and he does make the point that the large element 


‘ of individual Liberalism (with a small as well as a large L) in 
Mugwumpery unfitted it for meeting that challenge. But he 
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does not make enough of this; and, above all, he does not 
discuss the differences of outlook between the older generation 
of Mugwumps, who have ruled the roost so far, and the new 
and different kind of Mugwumpery that is now arising, 
Perhaps he would say that the revolt in the younger generation 
is not Mugwump at all, and regard Mugwumperty as an 
essentially Victorian conception. But revolt—and moral 
revolt at that—certainly is present in the mind of the new 
century ; and what is important is to make out what political 
line the new intelligentsia of social revolt is going to take up, 
If he had attempted this, he could hardly have conveyed, as 
he does, the impression that the “moral reformer” is a 
spent force; and his book might have been more than a 


collection of exceilent obiter dicta. 
G. D. H. Core 


MONEY AND PoLitics ABROAD 

By James Kerr Pottock, Pu.D. 

(A. A. Knopf. New York. 328+15 pp.) 

. R. POLLOCK, who is Associate Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Michigan, is well known 
as a writer on political party organisation in America. 
In this book he traces the relation between money and 
politics in England, Ireland, Germany and France, and 
succeeds in throwing a good deal of light on an obscure and 
little-known subject. Most of the information given is derived 
from personal inquiry and interviews and cannot be docu- 
mented owing, as Dr. Pollock explains, to the secrecy which 
surrounds the finances of almost all the great political parties 
throughout the world. 

So far as England is concerned, Dr. Pollock gives a very 
fair account of the finances of the three parties, which seems 
to be as accurate as possible in view of the mystery which 
envelops them. He is evidently a great admirer of English 
political practises while recognising that there is still room fot 
improvement. He is able to give an exhaustive account and 
estimate of the total income and expenditure of the three 
principal parties. With regard to the two older parties, 
Conservative and Liberal, he criticises strongly the absence 
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Ivar Kreugar had given large sums to all the political party 
funds—including even the Communist Party—in Sweden. 
There is a strong suspicion that in France the well-known 
“Union of Economic Interests ” uses its funds to, subsidise 
candidates of all parties when a general election occurs ; 
while in Germany Dr. Pollock suggests that funds are 
employed by the banks and other large corporations to 


eS not of publicity about their finances, especially as to the sources | 
tation of their incomes, and while acquitting the Labour Party of | 
e new similar obscutity he remarks acutely that even in its case the 
rising. source of some part of its income is not fully disclosed. 
ration Dr. Pollock devotes a good deal of space to discussing the 
as an , question of the influence of contributions to party funds on 
moral policy. He points out that it is undeniable that big business 
> new has contributed large sums to party funds—sometimes to rival 
litical parties simultaneously—not in return for any specific pledge 
ke up. on policy but in order to secure friends in high places. This 
ed, as rather subtle practise is not a new one as it is probable that it 
isa was employed by Cecil Rhodes before the end of last century. 
han a Nor is it confined to England as it appeared recently that 


ILE 


ee 


litical fF purchase the right of nomination high up in the lists of all 
nown patties, and thus to procure practically safe seats for their 
erica. nominees. It is not suggested, however, that any conditions 
y and as to policy are exacted in such cases or that such conditions 
, and would be accepted if asked for. But the gift undoubtedly 
eand | puts the donor in the position to demand and secure con- 
rived : sideration of his views by the party leaders on any matter in 
docu- | which he is specially interested. 
which | On the expenditure side of party funds in England Dr. 
atties | Pollock has nothing but praise. He remarks on the very 
few cases of scandal arising from the system of secret funds, 
L vety but considers its dangers ate too great to be tolerated per- 
seems manently. He therefore urges that “‘ a democratic and public 
which system of party finance is entirely feasible and highly 
rglish desirable,” (p. 120), a view with which most of his readers 


m fot i will agree. In this matter he pays a warm tribute to the 


tand — Labour Party in England and to the great Social Democratic 
three Party in Germany for publishing accounts of their financial 
arties, | transactions and for pressing that such accounts should be 
sence made legally compulsory in all political parties. 
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Political conditions are very diiferent in Germany and 
France and Dr. Pollock is able to give some very valuable 
information about the operations of the numerous patties 
and groups in both these countries. Some of it will be 
surprising to English readers. For instance, it appears (p. 220) 
“that German parliamentary seats cost more than English 
ones,” and that this is due partly to the larger area and 
gteater population of the electoral districts and partly to the 
system of proportional representation at present in operation 
in that country. This system has resulted in centralising 
control over nominations in the hands of the party leaders, 
making it hard for the average person to secure recognition 
and opening wide the door to big business, pressure groups 
and wealthy individuals (pp_248=250). In France the large 
number of parties and grdups; may of them having no 
definite political organis4gjpn,-snak€sfnquiry and description 
very difficult. But Dr.fBolloek/ givesisome very interesting 
information and insight\@o thesrejgibns between big busi- 
ness, finance and politics fitgat 

It is not possible in fi.cBuese of a review to follow 
the author into all the details of the systems he describes. He 
has written a most illuminating and stimulating book which 
should be read by all concerned with the subject and will, 
we hope, lead to further exploration in a somewhat neglected 
field. It is extremely well edited and has a good index, and 
a careful perusal reveals scarcely a mistake. Apart from 
trifling typographical errors the only mistake of fact noticed 
is on p. 137 where in a list of organisations supporting the 
liquor trade interest in England is included the “ United 
Kingdom Alliance,” which, however, is a temperance and 
anti-liquor organisation. Dr. Pollock is also occasionally 

iven to over-statement. For instance, he says (p. 6) that 
“‘by the Parliament Act of 1911 the House of Lords has 
been rendered quite useless—or at any rate harmless,” a 
view which will not be shared by most of his readers here. 
However, these ate small blemishes in a valuable and im- 
portant contribution to a knowledge of the finances and 
working of political parties in Europe. 









F. W. GALron. 
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